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with the most splendid chances. They 
have thus far been frittered away by the 
cowardice and treachery of those whom he 
has had the weakness or the misfortune to 
aliow to run his campaign, and who will 
“Hancock” him if he permits it. I believe 
he will be elected yet, and perhaps all the 
more triumphantly, if this error is quickly 
rectified. The people have got hold of the 
tariff issue and will pull Cleveland and 
Thurman through. But Mr. Cleveland is 
launched in a race and he ought to cut 
the balky horses in his lead from the 
traces. Let him do this as best he can, 
but do it. 


In the meantime, however, there is one 
good indication, The federation of demo- 
cratic clubs is pushing forward, and 
Chauncey F. Black, the chairman, and 


Edward B. Whitney, the secretary, are 


democrats who will not make an EapoIe: 
getic fight. 


However, all this is the business of the 
democrats. As for us who support Mr. 
Cleveland because we are believers in the 
single tax, our business is simply to do 
what we can to infuse aggressiveness into 
the campaign and to swell the vote for 


~-] Cleveland and Thurman as much as possi- 


Rew Ideas, Methods and [aventions. . 
Current Thought. 

Ata Garden Party of King Demos. 
To Simegie Tax Cleveland Voters. 


From all parts of the country, and es- 
pecially from the doubtful states, where 
the hard battle must be fought, there have 
been coming for some time complaints, 
first of apathy, and then of treach- 
ery in the democratic national com- 
mittee. The New York Herald, which, 
ever since the nomination and long 
before it, has been doing the most 
splendid service for Mr. Cleveland and 
the cause he represents, was the first to put 
any suggestions of these complaints into 
print. Since, has come the statement in the 
Cincinnati Enquirer, by Mr. Wiliam Me- 
Bride, a journalist of this city, of a cor- 
versation between Colonel Bryce, chair- 
man of the democratic national executive 
conunitiee, Colonel Brown of the New 


York News, and himscif. The point of |. 


this interview was the doubt on the part 
of Colonel Bryce of Cleveland’s doctrine 
and his desire that the tariff issue should 
be put in the background, and that the 
president should resort to the old methods 
of promising patronage to secure the ac- 
tivity of “leaders” now laggard. 


This interview derives more weight from 
the comments of the Sun, which is endeav- 
oring to the best of Mr. Dana’s great ability 
to get the democratic party to run instead 
of to attack, and thus ignominiously beat 
Mr. Cleveland. Colonel Bryce has denied 
this interview, but ina way that leaves no 
question as to its correctness on the main 
point—that is, his attitude on the tariff 
question. 

There can be no doubt that Mr. Cleve- 
land has in the official lead of his fight 
men who are against him upon the issue 
on which he must either win or lose. 
How he came to consent to the ap- 
pointment of a protectionist like Barnum 
to the chairmanship of the national com- 
mittee, is a matter that passes comprehen- 
sicn. But there Barnum is, and demo- 
cratic protectionists seem to have control 
of the executive committee. 

As an indication of the temperature at 
the democratic headquarters, I am in- 
formed by Donn Piatt, editor of Belford’s 
Magazine, that he called there a few days 
ago with Mr. Robert Belford, publisher of 
the magazine. They met there Colonel 
Tracy, one of the confidential men in 
_ charge of an important department. 
Colone! Piatt said to Colonel Tracy: “From 
information received from the agents of 
Belford, Clarke & Co., who have been 
4 instructed to inquire into and report 
_on the condition of the country politically, 
" Yhave learned that we have at the preseat 
lost Connecticut and New Jersey beyond 
doubt, and that we will lose New York 
unless something is done.” Colonel Tracy 
replied, “It is of no use; we need not try 
to blind ourselves to the fact that we can- 
not stand up against the cry of ‘free 
trade.”” 


Like master like man. This Colonel 
Tracy is editor of the Star, and under his 
management that professedly democratic 
paper has beén doing all it can to throw 
cold water upon the tariff fight. He is a 
thoroughgoing protectionist, like Mr. Bar- 
num and Mr. Dana, and was at one time 
editor of the Protectionist, a weekly paper 
publisned here with the money of one of 
the tariff rings. Yet he is one of the 
managers in a national struggle which 

_€an oniy win by convincing the masses 
that protection is a sham and a robbery. 


‘Mt. Cleveland entered this campaign 


ble. The committee appointed by the 
conference of single tax men have decided 
to hold their first: meeting at Cooper union 
on Monday, August 27. James P. Archi- 
bald will preside and William Lloyd Garri- 
son and myself will make speeches. 


The interviews which we publish on the 
third page show the temper of our friends, 
and indicate how large a vote, which at 
the last election went fcr Blaine, the 
single tax idea will this year bring to 
Cleveland. 


The enrollment is progressing extremely 
weil, and the committee asks our friends 
to push iton. The blank is published in 
THE STANDARD again this week. If you 
have already signed it yourself, cut it out, 
paste on a sheet of paper and get others to 
sign it. 


We print this week an interview with 
Congressman Ford, chairman of the special 
house committee on immigration, which 
may be considered a concise statement of 
what has been discovered by the volumi- 
nous ‘testimony taken during the two weeks’ 
inquiry of that committee. We also re- 
print from the North American Review 
the substantial part of an article in which 
the general master workman of the 
Knights of Labor urges the further re- 
striction of immigration. 


We are not likely to get from the com- 
mittee much more than we have already 
got. They are gunning for snipe; they 
are not “loaded for bear.” As Congress- 
man Ford frankly says, they do not care 
to venture upon the problem that lies at 
the root of this question of immigration, 
as of all social questions. Congressmen 
are only good searchers for what they think 
voters want to find; and, especially just 
before an important election, the strong 
instinct of the politician is to afford the 
maximum of satisfaction to what he be- 
lieves to be the ‘dabor sentiment” with 
the minimum of offense to vested'interests. 


We can hardly, therefore, expect the Ford. 


commitiee to go further than does the 
Herald, which has had a good deal to do 
with getting up this investigation, and 
has devoted a great deal of space to the 
publication of the testimony and other 
matter of the same kind. And in treating 
the “immigration question” as though 
immigration in itself were injurious to 
labor, the Herald pretty well represents 
the press of the whole country. 


To talk of immigration as though that 
were the cause of scant employment and 
low wages, is at once to make «a pretense 
of devotion to the interests of labor and to 
turn the attention of the laboring masses 
in a direction that will not threaten 
“‘vested interests.” And just now the out- 
ery against immigration seems to line with 
the policy of both the great parties. On 
the cae side anti-protectionists can utilize 
it to show the hollowness of the pretense 
that the tariff on goods protects Ameri- 
can labor. On the other side protection- 
ists can use it to excite those prejudices 
against “foreigners” which have so pow- 
erfully aided them in imposing their 
scheme of robbery on the American peo- 
ple, To preserve the one Chinese wail 
which they have induced the masses to 
erect around our coasts, they would be 
willing, if need be, to have another 
erected. To save protection on goods, 
they would, if necessary, give up free 
trade in labor. They are the more ready 
to countenance this idea, because they well 
know that it is really impossible to im- 
pose any substantial restrictions upon Eu- 
ropean immigration without resorting to 
the complete Chinese plan of non-inter- 
course. They well know that the for- 
eign contract lavor law is a mere sham, 
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and that any amendment that congress 


can make to it will be but the casting! 


of another tub to the whale. 


It is disheartening to note the ardor with 
which Master Workman Powéderly rushes 
in to draw a red herring, as the expressive 
Irish phrase goes, across the trail of the 
true labor movement. Timid as a mouse, 
as he has latterly become in declaring for 
honest principle, he is bold as a lion in his 
efforts to arouse prejudices through which 
the working masses have in all countries 
and in all times been most readily en- 
slaved. Hesees men working with brass 
checks at their waist-bands, going to bed 
with their boots on under blankets of 
gunny sacks, and marched up to the polls 
by employers, but he lisps no word that 
this is under the system of “protection to 
American labor,” and that these employ- 
ers are the advocates and beneficiaries of 
that system. He has nothing to say of 
certain other suggestive things he must 
have seen where he saw these things— 
native American citizens mere tenants-at- 
will on five days’ notice of some tord of 
the manor, living in his houses, buying in 
his stores, dependent for the right to work 
upon his will, while on every hand lay un- 
used the abundant natural opportunities 
that nature had provided. Utterly ignor- 
ing the question of how American work- 
ingmen come to be so dependent that 
they can be thrown out of work and com- 
pelled to take lower wages by the en- 
deavor of other men to get a living, Mr. 
Powderly concentrates all his attention 
on the foreigner, just as the English agri- 
cultural laborer stones the Irish harvest 
hand, but takes off his hat to ‘‘my lord,” 
the representative of a usurpation of 
natural rights which makes both him and 
the Irishman beggars for “eave to toil.” 


Mr. Powderly disclaims knownothing- 
ism, but he writes in the worst spirit of 
knownothingism. The railing charges 
‘that he, the son of an Inshman, brings 
against these later comers are simply a re- 
vamping of the charges which in the 
earlier days of Irish immigration were 
brought against the Irish—that they 
crowded together and iived meauly; that 
they did not wash themselves enough: that 
they not only had ‘dining room, smoking 
room, sitting room, kitchen and _ bed- 
chamber all in one,” but kept the pig in 
the parlor; that they worked cheaply and 
sent their money home; that they filled 
almshouses and prisons, and could not 
understand our institutions nor appre- 
ciate our liberty, but were naturally serfs, 
What Mr. Powderly says of these Italians, 
Hungarians and Poles is precisely what 
was said of the Irish by the knownoth- 
ings, except that he does not charge them 
with vee ‘superstitious and priest-ridden, 


But to supply this omission he accuses 
them of speaking a language he does not 
understand! — - 


There is no more truth in the allegations 
which are made by Mr. Powderly against 
the Italians, Hungarians and Poles than in 
the similar allegations against “‘the iow 
Irish,” which were made by knownothings 
in the United States, and are still made 
by orargemen in Ireland and tories in 
England. Already in the mining dis- 
tricts of Pennsvivania, where the feeling 
against these new immigrants was at first 
so bitter, the members of the order of 
which Mr. Powderly is the head are be- 
ginning to entertain a far juster and 
kindlier feeling. They have discovered 
that the Italian, the Hungarian or 
the Pole does not work for low 
wages because he likes to, but 
because he has to; and in = all 
the strikes which the Pennsylvania 
miners have for some time won, they have 
had the co-operation of these people. 
They have discovered, too, that these 
immigrants like to lodge well and fare 
well, whenever they can; that as soon 
as they can afford it their scaie of liv- 
ing improves, and that their children, 
when they have opportunities for educa- 
tion and contact, are growing up Ameri- 
cans, Among the prominent Knights of 
Labor, representatives of various neighbor- 
ing towns and districts, who filled the stage 
when I spoke for free trade last month in 
Mauch Chunk, was one native Hungarian 
—a bright young fellow who spoke English 
thut anyone could understand. Instead 
of the other members of the order looking 
askance at him they seemed to be proud of 
him. 

There is one valid, and at least in the 
present stage of our civilization, insuper- 
able, cbjection to the immigration of the 
Chinese in any numbers. 
differences that separate them from us in 
language, religion, customs and habits of 
thought, there are also physical differences 
sufficiently marked to prevent assimilation, 
and to secure the perpetuation of all other 
differences. To admit them would thus be 
to admit an unassimilable element, which 
would continue, perhaps for long gener- 
ations, to arouse prejudices and enkindle 
strife. But the people who are coming to 
us from Europe belong to the same great 
family of mankind as we ourselves, have 
the same religious beliefs that exist among 
us, Speak for the most part different vari- 
ations of what philologists tell us is the 
same mother tongue, and when not massed 
together as are the French in Canada, be- 
come in a generation undistinguishably 
blended with the rest of our people. 


It is. not true, as Mr. Powderly asserts, 
that there is any essential difference be- 


| while, both in its own 


Besides the vast: 


tween the immigration that reached us 
prior to 1860 and that which is coming 
now. With the extension of railroads and 


the cheapening of steamship transporta- 


tion we are drawing from a wider range, 
but the immigrants are of about the same 
class. Itis not the rich who emigrate, but 
the poor; not those who are satisfied with 


their lot, but those who hope to make it 


better. From the first, the human flow 
across the Atlantic has contained crimi- 
nals, paupers, refugees, assisted immi- 
grants, contract laborers. In the colonial 
days these labor contracts were specifically 
enforcible, and men, women and children 


‘sold themselves to service for a term of 


years, in order to secure passage. But 
character and in the 
manner of its coming, the immigration 
in the earlier days of the republic was 
at least as open to objection as 
that which is coming now, it rapidly 
fused into a homogeneous population. 
Among our “first citizens,” even among 
Mr. Ward McAllister’s four hundred, are to 
be found descendants of redemptionists 
and bond servants, of men who started 
with packs on their backs, of men and 
women whose “dining room, smoking 
room, sitting room, kitchen and _ bed- 
chamber were all in one.” Yet, save the 
knownothing ebullition, which was more 
a manifestation of religious prejudice than 
anything else, there was until recently no 
objection from those already here to the 
coming of others. On the contrary, we 
looked on immigration as a source of 
national wealth and national strength, as 
an indication of the rapidity with which 
the star of empife was passing from the 
old world tothe new. It was our boast 
that our country was the refuge of the 
downtrodden, the asylum of the oppressed; 
that in our broad territory there was room 
for the whole population of Europe. We 


sang—whoever remembers the other side 


of ’60 know how heartily— 


Come along, come along, make no delay; 
Come from every nation, come by every way. 


Why the change, when our population 
is as yet. only sixty-five millions, and 


while we have single states and territories 


larger than the. Austrian empire, or the 


‘German empire, or France, or Italy, or 
Great Britain? If, as Mr. Powderly says, 
Wwe owe our greatness as’ a nation to the 
immigration that came prior to 1860, why | 


should that now coming not increase our 
greatness? If, as hesays, that gave us 
brain and bone and muscle, made our 
rivers navigable, dug our canals, built our 
railroads, and gave us mechanics, labor- 
ers and statesmen, why should not this 
also have such good results? 

Surely the Italians, of whom just now 
most complaint is heard, are not an 
inferior race. Their language is the 
modern representative of the language 
that was once the master tongue, and is yet 
the sacred language of the Catholic church, 
Their capital was during centuries the 
political capital of the known world, and 
is to-day the religious capital of the great- 
est and most widespread form of Christi- 
anity. It was to Italians that Mr. Powderly 
offered awhile ago to submit the constitu- 
tion and work of the order of which he is 
head. Raphael and Michael Angelo, and 
Dante and Leonardi da Vinci were Italians, 
and Garibaldi and Mazzini were Italians, 
It was an Italian who discovered America. 
Shall we say that the Italians are an in- 
ferior race, and not fit to come here? 


What is it that the investigating com- 


mittee have discovered against this people?: 


Is it thut they have believed what our lead- 
ing journals, our leadiug ministers, our 
leading professors and our leading “stat- 
isticians” are yet saying—that this is a land 
where every one willing to work can find 
work? Is it that Italians borrow money 
at fifteen per cent, when they can’t get 
it any cheaper? Is it that they keep 
their agreements even wher such agree- 
ments cannot be enforced by law? Is 
it that they crowd together closer than 
sanitary regulations prescribe, in a city 
where land speculation permits only 
some two or three per cent of the families 
to live under separate roofs and the police 
will not permit sleeping in the streets? 


And so far from it being true of these 
people, as Mr. Powderly asserts of ‘“‘the 
surplus population .of. Europe transported 
to this country”’—that “they regard lib- 
erty as license and soon find their way 
into the police courts, the New York police 
authorities say that they have very little 
trouble with them, while Chairman Ford 
as the result of his investigation pays the 
highest compliment to their honesty. 

In truth, all this talk about the innate in- 
feriority and depravity of European immi- 
gration to the United States has about the 
same foundation as the stories Chinese 
boatmen tell of the vicious monkeys on 
the upper waters of their rivers, who have 
a passion for crushing steamers by throw- 
ing rocks. Mr. Powderly is not only wild 


PRICE FIVE CENTS 


but disingenuous’ wide he hae talks of the 
‘“paupers and criminals who have been 
dumped by the hundred thousand upon 
the already over-burdened backs of the 
workingmen of this country.” The real 
gravamen of his charge is, that. these ims 
migrants do not -come here to prey upon 
the community or to live on the come 
munity, but that they are willing to work 
and anxious to work, and that itis theie 
eompetition for work which deprives the 
American workineman of his right to work, 

In... Mr. Powderly’ S protectionist phi- 
losophy, which, as he declared awhile ago, 
leads him to break ginger beer*bottles in 
order to make more work for bottle blows 
ers, the coming of criminals and paupers 
would not be such a bad thine. On. the 
contrary, while criminals and paupers 
would not come into competition for 
work, the watching, and catching, and try- 
ing, and keeping,-of them would much 
increase the amount of work to be done 

And this is the real bottom of the senti 
ment against immigration; the real cause 
of the largely changed feeling in regard 
to it. Work is growing scarce if the 
United States, and the competitors for : 
work not unnaturally view with jealousy 
and dislike any new comers who may de~ 
prive them of the share of the work. me ihey 
might otherwise get. 


But why is work growing scarce? Why | 
is it that we seem to have what Mr. Pow- 
derly calls a “surplus population?’ “These — 
are questions which Mr. Ferd, who is only 
@ congressman, and who as a copgressman 
cannot afford to go ahead of his constitu- 
ents, may with some reason decline to 
answer. But they are questions whieh 


Mr. Powderly, who is the head of what he = 


claims te be a great educational order—an. 
order which, as he declares, -has taken ag 
its function not only the enlichtenment of 
the toiling masses of America but of Bu 
rope as well—cannot decline. 


Is work growing scarce because there 
less need for work? | 
What is the need forwork?- 


| supplying: of wants—the satisfaction ¢ 0 


ue Are all wants ee are all = 


satisfle d? 


‘Surplus ‘poamtatioat “What does th 


s general master Meda 


plus population,” which he uses sO 
‘Does he mean @ greater population tha 
there are natural. resources to support a 
greater population than the Creator, in 
whom, as 2 Catholic, he believes, intende 
to exist? Or does he mean a greater popa- a 
lation than there is any use for? a 
He calls for a party which will “take the 
same interest in the reduction of the sur- : 
plus population as is taken in the reduc- 
tion of the surplus in the treasury of the 
nation?” How does Mr. Powderly propose: 


that this reduction of surplus population _ s 


shall proceed? Surely, he would not think 
of exporting it to Europe, for there, also. 
he says, there is a surplus population? 
Nor to Asia, nor to Africa? How then © i 
would he have his suggested party propose. 
to get rid of it? By war, by pestilence, or a 
-by electricity? : 


To one who will simpiy look with a dew. 
sire to see, it must be perfectly clear why 
even in such a sparsely settled land as this _ 
there should be a seeming scarcity of work, 

a seeming surplus population. Without 


the use of land men can neither work nor | 


live. If one man owned the earth all the 
rest of its people, save such as he per 
mitted to work, would be unnecessary 
laborers—surplus population. Whether, S 


in holding vast areas. idle, he were ot 
prompted by caprice or merely by the 


desire toget great speculative prices for. 
for the use of the earth, the result would 


be the same, except as to the definiteness 
of the tine, the tension of the pressure, _ 
What would be true of the earth must be | 
And - 


true of a continent or a country? : 
what is troubling our civilization to-day is 
that we have, throughout the civilized: 
world, made the earth private property. 


Or look at the matier in another way: 


There are five thousand Halians out of _ 
employment. in the ‘city of New York, ae 


says Mr. Ford. They are nearly all agri- 
eultural laborers, and they are honest Ge 
enough to find bankers who will Iend ~~ 
them at least some capital if they have 
any prospect of repaying it. 
“Why don’t they go upon the Newark 
marshes and convert them into gardens? 
Why don’t they go upon any of the large. 
amount of unused land thatis to be found 
around New York? ‘‘The price is too 
high,” replies Congressman Ford, and he ~ 
replies truly. Why don’t they go west? — 


Because wherever they went they would — 


find the same obstacle, in a degree pro- : 
portioned to the difficulty of getting there, 


and the difficulty of getting produce trans. - : : 
If they were to go to: 


ported from there. a 
Oklahama, they wouid find a great con > 
course waiting for the territory to be 


opened. And as soon as it was decided 
that they should go anywhere, there, as 
- Cengressman Ford truly says, would the 
 getos of land go up. 
_ * Now if these Italians could get this un- 
ued land, Mr. Powderly’s surplus popula- 
- fom would be reduced at once by five thou- 
- gand. That number of competitors for 
@mployment would be taken out of the 
@verstocked labor market of New York 
ity. But this would be only the begin- 
fing. These Italians, no matter how 
gheaply they tried to Jive—and no blame 
 @p them for thinking of wife and children, 
- @F aster or mother at home—would, by 
~ @eir demand for other things, set other 
- {gow unemployed men at work, and those, 
gain, others still. 


. In New York to-day one-half of the men 
. am the building trades are said to be idle. 
OF those at work, one-half are said to be 
- employed only half their time. Thus 
virtually five-eighths of the men engaged 
fm all the different branches of house 
 ellding are now unemployed. And this 
_ @endition of things is said to be general 
— Qarough the country. Why do these New 

York builders stand idle? More houses are 

weeded. People in New York—people of 
- g@ilincomes below the rich, are crowded 

‘together by high house rents closer than 
people ought to live. Why, if house rents 
- @reso high, don't those who have capital 
- goto work and employ these idle builders 

to put up more houses? 

. Because, in the first place, there are high 

@axes on most of the materials used in 
bmilding—taxes for the benefit’ of what is 
@alled in protectionist parlance, ‘‘Ameri- 
@an labor,” but which really means lum- 
ber kings, shingle trusts, steel and iron 
@ombinations, tin plate associations, etc., 
@tc., etc. Thisis by virtue of the laws of 
the United States. 

. Then, by virtue of the laws of the State 
-@f New York, no sooner does a man build 
@ house than he is fined for having done 
@o, and the fine is repeated every year 
while the house he had the temerity to 
build holds together. 

+ fAnd lastly, but most important of all, 
~~ build a house one must have a lot to 
patiton. Now, wherever about the city 
-@f New York there is a lot on which a 

Rapuse can be built, or is likely to be built, 
‘there sits a dog in the manger, who, while 
-Bewill not build himself, will not let any- 
Body else build untii he is first paid an 
@pormous price—a price which he is con- 
- gtantly advancing as the city grows, and 
Which, whenever increasing pressure of 

population makes the building trades 
. isk, leaps upward so fast and so far that 
 Puilding droops; the builders are idle 
@gain, and their enforced idleness forces 


SMleness on others. 


+ Here is the cause—the one great, funda- 
mental cause of unemployed labor and 
_ “garplus population.” And the remedy is 
Abolish all the duties and taxes that are 
mow levied in any shape on the useful pro- 
@acts of labor and put them, instead, on 
‘the value of land. What would become 
the trusts and the combinations? How 
long would the dogs-in-the-manger keep 
their bold of natural opportunities they are 
‘pot using? How long would the Italians 
be unemployed? How long would the 
builders stand idle? How long would it 
be before evefy man in all this broad land 
‘who was willing to, wurk would find all the 
‘werk he wanted to do, and instead of look- 
ing with jealous, hateful eyes at our kin- 
@red from beyond the sea who seek our 
shores, the cry would go up, “Come 
ever and help us! Help us subdue a conti- 
meat; help us build up a republic stronger, 
greater, richer, purer, than any nation 
the world ever has seen before—a republic 
where there shall be work for ali, leisure 
for all and plenty for all.” 


ll Europe would come? What if they 
@a? We would have room for them, and 
rk for them, and plenty for them. But 
‘mothing of the kind would happen. The 
epectacle-of such a republic across the 
‘western sea; the return visits of those who 
nad come; the letters that went back; the 
lose intercourse which a free trade would 
give, would arouse such a moral force that 
 hwones would totter and fall, and stand- 
fag armies would disappear, and a United 
‘States of Europe, before a generation had 
passed away, would clasp hands with a 


- ¥¥ there were nothing else, Mr. Pow- 
@eriy’s article on immigration proves him 
wanlit to be at the head of an order whose 
mblem is the globe, whose motto is “‘An 
iajury to one is the concern of all!’ an 
order that must turn its face to freedom 


might do worse than io hire George to 
preach Cleveland and free land.” Very 
well. Iam quite willing to be hired, and 
‘wen't let any matter of terms stand in the 
weg. In fact, if the republicans of Indi- 
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land, free trade and free land atone of 
their big meetings, I am willing to oblige 
them, even though I have to come for 
nothing and board myself. But I am quite 
safe in the offer. The republicans well 
know that the fallacies of protection can- 
not stand before the full gospel of freedom. 


Congressman Fitch of this city has re- 
signed from the republican organization 
in a “powerfully weak” letter. Now if 


Mr. Merriman will resign from the demo- 


cratic party and take Mr. Fitch’s place in 
the republican he will do what is perhaps 
the best he can to honor the memory of 
Thomas Jefferson. 

Albert Johnson of Cleveland, who came 
over with Mr. Blaine, and tangled him up 
so on a “tariff talk” that the protectionist 
leader was glad to ‘seek the seclusion 
which the cabin grants,” is a free trader 
and a single taxer, a brother of Tom L. 
Johnson, and a membcr of the re- 
cently formed Cleveland free trade 
club, which is making up for 
democratic apathy by the vigorous 
work it is doing in Ohio. We expect to 
have Mr. Johnson on the single tax plat- 
form at one of the single tax Cleveland 
meetings at the Cooper union during the 
campaign. It will be useless to ask Mr. 
Blaine to debate with him. Protectionists 
may debate with tariff reformers, but 
hardly with single tax men. 


Thirty-two trunks, twenty bags and four 
baskets contained the pauper labor goods 
Mr. Blaine brought from Europe. Whata 
pity Messrs. Porter and Price had not sent 
him a copy of the Press to tell him he 
could buy clothes cheaper in the United 


States! 
HENRY GEORGE. 
= ——=£E_E_}_—————— 
Geed Werk. 

Tne American Machinist is doing good edu- 
cational work on its editorial page, and of the 
many large manufacturers of machinery who 
advertise in its columns aud read _ its editori- 
als, not a few must by this time “see the cut.” 
It says in its issue of August 18: . 

A great deal bus been said and written re- 
garding the immeuse value to this country of 
the immigration to it ef able-bodied, industri- 
ous citizens of other countries, coming here to 
seek their fortunes by the creation of wealth 
out of our boundless resources; but it is cer- 
tainly pertinent to inquire to whom this bene- 
fit accrues, and if it be found to benetit only a 
few, comparatively, and to be a positive 
injury to the many, including in many cases 
the immigrant himself, as recent investiga- 
tions have unmistakabiy shown to be the cause, 
then it surely becomes the right and duiy of 
the people, through their representatives, to 
interpose. Under our present social system, la- 
bor has jittle opportunity for self-employment, 
but must seek employment of those who con- 
trol the factors or elements to which labor 
must apply itself in order to create wealth. 
The ceutrol uf these elements has not yet been 
developed, and we hope never will be devel- 
oped, to the extent that it has been in the 
oider countries, and it is undoubtedly this 
fact which makes immigration from those 
countries and the seeking of new homes in 
this, desirable. 

We showed a few weeks since how the con- 
trol of the coal and mineral lands of Eng- 
land, by a comparatively few “gentlemen” 
(in the English sense of the term) resulted in 
the laying of heavy burdens upon all those 
industries of Eagland in which coal and iron 
are important factors, and the lowering of 
the wages of miners and the profits of mine 
operators to the lowest possible limit, in their 
unequal struggle with the miners ia other 
countries, where the government interposes 
to prevent the impositions of these burdens, 
by itself controlling the mines and allowing 
them to be worked upon easy terms. 

As the control of such natural resources 
becomes more and more complete, and a few 
men become better able to dictate the terms 
upon which the rest of the people shall be 
allowed to make use of that which is neces- 
sary to their prosperity and happiness, and 
which rature bas provided for their use, it 
becomes more and more difficult for those 
skilled in the management of mines, and hav- 
ing the necessary capital to carry on mining 
Operations successfully, to obtain access to 
the storehouses of nature, and to make money, 
and at the same time pay living wages tu 
those whom they employ to assist them in the 
work of producing wealth. 

It is the development: of this system of 
monopolistic control which makes labor (not 
simply labor of the hands only, but all kinds 
of labor) a commodity for which the possessors 
must find a purchaser in order to live. It 
is this which accounts for the fact that there 
are, every winter, thousands of families who 
suffer with cold on account of the high price 
of coal, while upon the other hand there are 
thousands of miners suffering the privations 
consequeut upon idleness forced upon them 
for the double purpose of lowering their 
wages aud still fruther increasing tle price 
of coal. 

That this control of the opportunities for 
producing what the people need and are will- 
ing to pay a fair price for, in order to carry 
on their industrial operations and make them- 
selves comfortable, has developed to a point 
where the condition of the workmen in the 
branches of iudustry directiy effected is 
nearly as low as in any of the countries from 
which our immigrants come, no one who 
-takes the trouble to investigate the matter can 
doubt. And every thoughtiul man must ad- 
mit that it is far below the condition in which 
it is safe for any considerable portion of the 
citizens of this country long to remain. 

History bas shown, over and over again, 
that the power and greatness of nations does 
not depend upon the accumulation of wealth 
per se, so much as upon the distribution of 
that wealth among the people; and any cause 
which may be working to produce extreme 
wealth on the one hand and extreme poverty 
on the other, should be removed, if possible. 


Ex Fer Use iu the Arts. 


“I will take,” said the tramp to the bar- 
tender, “a little free whisky to be used in the 
arts.” ‘What's that?’ growled the drink 
dispenser. “Ah,” said the tramp loftily, 
“you are probably a democrat, and haven't 
the platform which we republicans adopted. 
We there demand free whisky for the arts, 
and I will take a littie just now to be used 
in painting my tose.” 


Legic. 
Terentoe Grip. : 

The compositors in the (Toronto) World 
office erebed outina bodya few aie ago, 
and then the worthy proprietor locked the 
door and kept them out. According to that 
gentleman's account it was all because he re- 
fused to submit to an unreasonable demand. 
The printers wanted to charge two prices for a 
certain piece of composition. The proprietor 
says he isa free man and insists on running 
his business to suit himself. But why does he 
teach the doctrine of protection in his edi- 
torials, if he does not believe in it? What is 
protection but the interference of the govern- 
ment with the private business affairs of citi- 
zens! If Mr. McLean believes that every man 
should have the right to “conduct his affairs 


to himself,” he is simply a free trader 
in disguise, ; Ware rare: 


IMMIGRATION. 


AN INTERVIEW WITH CHAIRMAN FORD 
OF THE CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEE. 


The special committec of the house of repre- 
sentatives, appointed to investigate the sub- 
ject of immigration, have been taking testi- 
mony in this city for over two weeks. To 
enable our readers to get a better idea of the 
net result of the investigation so far as it has 
progressed than they are likely to obtain 
from the voluminous reports of the daily 
papers, a STANDARD reporter requested an 
interview with Mr. Ford, chairman of the 
committee, which was courteously granted. 
Mr. Ford is a democrat, representing the 
Grand Rapids district of Michigan, where he 
overcame a previously strong republican 
majority by aggressively arraying the pro- 
tectionist policy. He is a native of Michigan, 
of mixed English and Irish blood, a lawyer 
by profession and a stenographer by trade. 
In response to a question as to what had been 
discovered by the inquiry he is conducting, 
Mr. Ford replied: 

“To commence at the beginning, we have 
discovered that several of the steamship 
companies make it a business to employ a 
crowd of agents in Europe, particularly in 
southeastern Europe—Galatia, Silesia, Hun- 
garia, Italy and certain portions of Greece— 
among the lower classes of people, chiefly in 
the villages and among the agricultural la- 
borers. These agents and their assistants go 
through the country posting up placards and 
advertisements, and holding meetings in inns 
and public squares, where they make speeches 
Setting forth the advantages of this country 
for the common laborer, who, they say, can 
obtain employment without any trouble. 
Several of these circulars have been submit- 
ted to the committee, but not one of them 
represents the true state of affairs as to the 
industrial situation in the United States, A 
slightly different method is pursued by one 
company—the North German Lloyd. This 
company’s agents find some laboring man 
who seems to be a sort of leader among his 
companions, and say to him that America is 
a first rate place for such a man as he to 
find work; that he is naturally fitted to be a 
boss, and can readily find such a position 
here. Then he is given a ticket to this coun- 
try free, and in return is asked to persuade 
as many of his friends to accompany him as 
possible. These others, of course, pay full 
fare. As there is a law in Germany prohibit- 
ing the emigration of citizens who have no 
money, these people, if they are without 
money, are given checks on the steamship 
company for a small sum, say, twenty marks 
or so, and with these in their possession they 
are allowed to pass the inspector. When 
they reach Bremen, the shipping port, they 
are obliged to give these checks back to the 
company. In addition to the steamship com- 
panies, there are the contractors, a class of 
men who have for many years carried on a 
business of importing laborers. These men 
are willing to risk about twenty-four or 
twenty-live dollars, which they have to pay 
for the passage of each man, and take the 
chances of reimbursing themselves after- 
ward from the earnings of the men. They 
carry on this. business very extensively, 
furnishing the laborers to railroad companies 
and mining companiesia large gangs—some- 
times as large as two thousand men. On 
the West Shore rcad, for instance, there were 
fitteen hundred in one body.” 

“Where do the contractors get the money 
necessary for such large contracts?’ 

“It they have not sufficient. themselves, 
they go icto partnership with some one of 
these Italian bankers, of whom there are sey- 
eral who are very rich, and the banker will 
put up the money.” 

“And how do these contractors and bankers 
get back their money?” 

“They make the men agree to pay back their 
passagemoney. This is done on the other side. 
The men pay not merely the cost of the 
tickets, but a good deal more, which is looked 
on as interest. Thusa passage usually costs 
say 115 francs, but the men are charged from 
260 to 300 frances. This they pay to the con- 
tractor out of their earnings here. Then, too, 
the contractor or banker contracts with the 
railroad or other company which employs 
the men, to board them, and they arrange 
that this pay for board shall come out of the 
men’s wages before they are paid. The men 
are often obliged to pay say fifty cents a 
month apiece asa doctor’s fee, and the: con- 
tractors make money out of their shanty rent. 
In the case of the West Shore road the con- 
tractor was paid two dollars per day for 
laborers; he also had a contract for furnish- 
ing all the food, and he swore before our com- 
inittee that he charged a cent and a cent and 
ahalf per pound more than the provisions 
cost him for every article of provisions fur- 
nished them. I have not figured out the 
profits he must have made, but they must 
have been something enormous.” 

“That is to say, he had adopted the ‘protec- 
tion-to-American-industry’ plan, and set upa 
‘pluck-me store,’ such as.iscommon in Penn- 
sylvania and other states where highly pro 
tected industries are carried on.” 

“That is it.” 

“Have these contractors who advance 
passage money any security that they will get 
it back?” 

“Generally nothing but the promise of the 
immigrants. In some casesit seems there are 
speculators (acting independently of the 
agents I have spoken of) who buy up tickets 
when fares are low on account of some cut of 
rates, and then go round getting men to 
emigrate. They will go to. 2 man who has no 
money, but who owns perhaps a horse, or a 
house, or a mule, and then offer him a ticket 
worth say 115 francs, taking in payment a 
mortgage on the house or horse or whatever 
it may be, say for 300 francs. As long as this 
mortgage remains unpaid the man pays fifteen 
per cent interest on it. But the great majority 
of the Italian immigrants—the mass of the lu- 
borers brought over by the contractors—havye 
no security to give. They take their chances 
that the men will work for them as they haye 
agreed or pay the passage money back.” 

“That is to say, their only security is the 
honesty and good faith of those they bring 
over?” 

““Yes; that is all. And I must say that 
these laborers are very honest; they always 
pay back the passage money if they can, and 
the contractors huve never Jost. money on 
their speculation until recently. Of late, 
however, they have overdone the matter and 
overstocked the market. Many of them have 
grown very rich in the business. There are 
many cases of Italians who have come here 
without a cent, and who have in a few years 
become very rich in this way. It is the effort 
to make money out of the immigration that 
has increased it so amazingly. Indeed, very 
few of the Italians who come here come as 
a result of their own investigation.” 

‘“‘Has not the fact that these Italians came 
here poor and in a little while become rich, 
also had a stimulating effect on immigration?’ 

“I suppose it has; but we have had no testi- 
mony on that point.” 

‘‘What about the effect on the minds of the 
people of the thousands of Americans who 
visit Europe every year and spend money 
lavishly?’ 

“We have had no 


, testimony as to that 
point.” ; 


‘What about the effect of such books as 


Mr. Andrew Carnegie’s ‘Triumphant Dem- 
ocracy,’ and of Mr. Carnegie’s castle and his 
coaching trips? You know that Mr. Carnegie 
dwells most eloquently upon the greatness of 
our country, the beauty of our institutions, 
and our boundless natural resources, and 
asserts practically that any one here can be- 
cume as rich as he bas if he is only indus- 
trious, sober and intelligent.” 

“Yes, and says nothing about the protective 
tariff that has put millions in his pocket, by 
taking it cut of other people’s. I ‘have read 
Mr. Carnegie’s ‘Triumphant Democracy,’ and 

said to myself: ‘Here is matter for a hundred 

screaming Fourth of July orations.’ But our in- 
vestigation has been confined to the immigra- 
tion from southeastern Europe. We have only 
touched the subject of immigratiou from the 
British isles with regard to assisted immigra- 
tion.” 

“But our papers have been saying the samé 
things, and not only have our railroad com- 
panies been spreading through Europe the 
most rose colored accounts of what a good 
country this is, and how little it is occupied 
as compared with its boundless natural 
resources, but many of our newer states 
have appropriated money to stimulate im- 
migration by establishing bureaus, issuing 
circulars, etc. Have you any testimony as to 
the effect of this?” 

“No. Ithink that kind of thing has been 
discontinued. My own state, Michigan, has 
stopped doing it, as has also Wisconsin, and I 
think Texas. We had too much immigration.” 

“What about the assisted Irish and English 
immigrants?” 

“Well, that consists mainly of paupers and 
vagrants; but it is enormous. I do not be- 
lieve asingle man in this country has any 
idea of the extent to which the government 
there has assisted emigration. Under the 
poor laws the guardians are allowed to use 
tke funds for the purpose of sending the poor 
away, and even permitted to borrow money 
for this purpose. These paupers are many of 
them shipped to Canada, and, as there is no 
law aguinst Canadian paupers coming here, 
owing to the refusal of the senate to agree 
to the house bill so long as it applied to 
our land boundaries, we often have these 
people here in our almshouses within a 
week after they have landed in Canada. In 
one instance it was within forty-eight hours. 
The law defines paupers as those without 
the means or unable to perform the work 
necessary for a living. It has been very 
poorly enforced.” 

“How about the enforcement of the con- 
tract labor law?’ 

“I confess I am astounded at the way it has 
been disregarded. As enforced it does not 

, amount to anything. 

“Can sucha law be enforced? Since the 
contracts are merely verbal, and merely 
on honor, what way can there be of finding 
out about them?’ 

“It is true that the contracts are not writ- 
ten. But while we have the law we should 

try to enforce it. My idea would be to in- 
crease the consular service and have a force of 
inspectors in each foreign port to make care- 
ful investigations and prevent the shipping 
of contract laborers.” 

“Consular detectives?” . 

“Yes, As itisnow American employers and 
their agents violate the law openly. The 
Lees manufacturing company of Bridgeport, 
Conn., for instance, advertised openly in 
English papers for woolen operatives.” 

_ “Theirs is a highly protected industry, is it 

aot?” 

_ “Oh, yes! These rnanufacturers who import 

their labor are always the ones who howl the 

joudest for protection. The firm I have men- 
tioned was one of those who appeared before 

‘| the ways and means committee and testified 

that if the duty on woolen goods was cut 

down they would be obliged to cut down 
wages. They said they wanted to protect 

American labor. Yet only recently an 

American operative, a foreman by the name 

of Haddy, who wanted a position in their fac- 

tory, was told that he could not have it, as a 

foreman was coming from England to tak 

it.” i oe 

“Has your investigation shown anything as 
to the effect of this immigration in reducing 
wages?” ; . 

“Oh, yes; it has that effect, especially in 
New York and Pennsylvania. Thousznds 
and thousands were taken to the coal fields at 
Wilkesbarre, Hazleton and other places when 
the workingmen were absolutely starving. 
Mr. Swoyer, a prominent coal operator, told 
Senator Hines of Pennsylyania that the iron 
and coal operators had put up this job for the 
express purpose of overstocking the labor 
market. They are all high protectionists and 
howl for protection to American labor. Every 
maa who has been detected violating this law 
is a highly protected manufacturer or em- 
ployer. So far as our investigation goes the 
very men who demand high duties to keep 
out foreign ‘pauper goods’ are the very men 
who make a practice of employing foreign 
pauper labor.” 

“Has the investigation thrown any light 
upon the difference in wages and the cost of 
living between this country and Europe?” 

“In Italy the wages of common laborers seem 
to be about ten cents a day, with three meals; 
without meals, twenty-five cents aday. Of 
the wages in other countries we have learned 
nothing to speak of. The cost of living is, 
of course, much less than here. One thing 
that shows that is that the great majority of 
Italians go back when they save a little 
money. Of the fifteen huudred employed on 
the West Shore work, all returned to Italy 
except the paupers or the sick. Al) their sur- 
plus earniugs are sent home, too. I can men- 
tion one instance relating to skilled labor 
that has come under my notice, however, 
that of Paul Glouton, a skilled silk worker, 
imported by McCallum, Constable & Co. of 
Northampten, Mass. He received 7 francs a 
day in France, and was offered 12 francs to 
come here; but, he testified before our com 
mittee that the other factors were such that 
he would much prefer to do the same work 
in France for 7% francs that he did here 
for 120r 14. Had he known what the cir- 
cumstances were before coming, he would 
have demanded $25 a week. A granite cut- 
ter testified that the wages here were about 
the same as in England.” 

Does your inquiry throw any light upon the 
number of men, citizens as well as immi- 
grants, now out of work?’ 

‘No; we have not touched upon that point. 
But as to these men I have been talking about, 
it is said there are now five thousand Italians 
in New York out of employment.” 

“Are there not a good many who have come 
from Europe to this ‘and of plenty’ who 
would gladly go back if the passage were 
furnished them?’ 

“Undoubtedly; thousands and thousands of 
them.” 

“How would it do to appropriate from the 
surplus enough to send all back who wanted 
to go?” 

“That is a new proposition Iam not pre- 
pared to answer. But as to these 5,000 
Italian laborers in New York, if they could be 
transported west they would not interfere 
with American laborers.” 

“How far back does this feeling against 
immigration date?” 

‘A bout five years, I think.” 

“We used to look on it as a source of 
national wealth and strength did we not?” 

“Indeed we did. My own state of Michi- 
gan had agents in every country in Europe. 
“I think to-day if these people would go to 


| 
| 


the far west we would not have much 
trouble. Much of our Michigan immigra- 
tion is of Scandinavians, an energetic, in- 
dustrious people, who make splendid farm- 
ers. They will take up land just cleared by 
the lumber barons and left bare and desolate, 
and turn itinto fine farms. But these poor 
Italians, although mostly agricultural labor- 
ers, have not the money to stock a farm; 
they are therefore obliged to herd in the 
cities.” 

“But why should they herd in the cities 
when there is plenty of land nobody is using 
all around the cities? TheseItalians are agri- 
cultural laborers, and, as they prove around 
San Francisco, are splendid gardeners. If 
they are enerzetic enough to come over here, 
and honest enough to get trusted for the 
passage money, why don’t they go across the 
river to the Newark flats and turn them into 
gardens, or go on the vacant land in the up- 
per part of New York city and go to work 
there?” 

“I suppose the price is too high.” 

“Is there not some connection between the 
increase in the price of land in the United 
Siates and the changed feeling with regard 
to immigration?” 


“That isa bigger subject than we have un- : 


dertaken to investigate.” 

“But this is the kernel of the whole matter. 
There would be no complaint of the coming 
here of men able and willing to work if there 
was work for everybocy. This there does 
not seem to be. What is the reason? We 
have as yet only some sixty-five millions of 
people. Isthere not room enough here for 
say a thousand millions?” . 

“I should think there was. But the ques- 
tion you raise is too big a one. If we were to 
go into the question of why labor cannot 
readily find employment in a country where 
there are such abundant natural opportunities 
for employment we would be going to the very 
heart of the labor question, and of all social 
difficulties, and should raise no end of con- 
troversy. What we are trying todo isto 
fiundan immediate remedy for some specific 
difficulties. I can only say that as far as our 
investigation has shown, a large proportion of 
the immigrants coming to the United States 
are agricultural laborers, but they arrive 
here in an absolutely penniless condition. If 
they were possessed of sufficient means to 
transport them tothe vast agricultural re- 
gions of the west, or to any place where they 
could prosecute their occupation of agricult- 
ure, in ny opinion, the present surplus of 
laboring men in the large cities would be 
largeiy reduced, and the excessive competi- 
tion among laborers would be toa large ex- 
tent abated.” 

“Do you know of any yart of the west into 
which this flood of immigrants could. be 
turned with the assurance that they could 
freely prosecute their occupation of agri- 
culture?” 

‘‘No—with a pause—I do not. Of course, 
if it was turned into any section, the price of 
land there would go up.” i 


“Then, in short, while we have an. abund- 


ance of natural opportunities for work, the 


trouble is that these natural opportunities.are 


monopolized.” Paes 4 
“Yes; that is about it. Of course I have 
my own private opinion. But we cannot go 
into the greatest of all questions in an inves- 
tigation like this.” : ce 
Will They Break Through the Crust? - 
Republican—Well, vyowre making a great 
fuss over this admission of the Chinese into 
this country; but, really, you. know, there is 


_a force which is drawing the two races to— 
ward each other which is stronger than: any~ 


human law. 
Democrat—W hat’s that? i 
Repubitican—The attraction of gravitation. 


STRAWS WHICH SHOW. THE WIND. 


There are seven presidential tickets. in the 
field, representing seven separate and dis- 
tinct political parties. Among all the plat- 
forms put forth by these. parties there is only 


one that favors high tariff and that is the re-. 


publican piatforin.—{Duluth, Minn., Age. og 


Certuinly the old issues are dead when the: 


son of William Lloyd Garrison is a free 
trader, the son of Owen Lovejoy a democratic 


candidate for congress, and the son of Hugh. 


McCullough an admirer of President Cleve- 
land. On the other hand. old demecrats are 
going into the republican camps on the tariff 


issue, Which would show that itis time to talk. 


something other than war and. slavery.— 
(Rockville, Ind., Tribune. : ; 


The Hamilton, Ont., Zimes makes a very 
full and lurid explanation of the single tax, 
and says: ‘‘When opponents of ‘the single 
tax say that it is a scheme to turn men out of 
their homes, thev either do not understand 
the question or they are endeavoring to de- 
ceive the ignorant. We affirm that the 
adoption of the single tax on land values, in 
lieu of all other taxes, would hurt nobody 
but land speculators, and we would like to be 
informed of any benefit land speculators have 
yet, in that capacity, conferred upon any 
community.” 


The burden of taxation that house owners 
will have to bear under the single tax system 
will depend upon the value of the land upon 
which they build. If they adorn their grounds, 
embellish their house, enlarge their living 
accomodations or otherwise improve their 
homes their taxes will be no more than if they 
ret their bomes run down to the level of 
pig styes. Which is better for the home 
owner—to be tuxed on every improvement he 
makes as he now is or to be taxed. only. for 
the special privilege by way of location that 
he enjoys and left free to the extent of his 
desire‘—{Topeka, Kan., Post. : 


If Henry George’s siugle tax idea was in 


operation now, und aman wanted a load of 
sand, instead of paying a private individual 
for it, as he does now, in the bed of the Miami 
river, he wculd pay it into the city treasury. 
This then would enable the city to give em- 
ployment to idle men in keeping our streets 
and alleys clean, and lessen the burden of 
taxation on all of us who contribute for this 
purpose. One man has just as much right to 
the bounties of nature as another man. You 
might with the same propriety permit every 
mau along the Miami river to sell the runnin 
waters.—[Dayton, O., Workman. 


The Henry Georgeites are delighted with 
the report of the select committee on town 


ir 
PJ 


holdings, which in concluding, asks leave to | 


resume its sittings at the next session of par- 
liament. This indicates a strong feeling in 
favor of taxing ground rents and counseling 
land owners to compensate tenants for im- 
provements. This question upon which popu- 
lar opinion is making enormous strides re- 
ceives tremendous impetus through the recent 
action of Lord Portman in exacting fines 
aggregating £1,500,000 and doubling the rents 
of his tenants when their leases of London 
roperty expired.—{London letter toSt. Louis 
ost-Dispatch. 

To state a belief in the fact that “the earth 
was mide for the people” is almost as super- 
fluous as to state a belief in the fact that the 
sun shines and that water runs down hill. 
And that the earth and its resources should 
be seized upon by idle and aristocratic mo- 
nopolists for the purpose of exacting tribute 
from their fellow creaturesis a wrong equally 
obvious. The only question should be as to 
what is the proper and successful remedy. 
A home for every man, womun aud child 
should be the highest purpuse of the state, as 
it is the dearest hope of the individual. That 
nation where there are no homeless people— 
that is, where one’s home does not depend 
upon the payment of interest money or rent— 
would be the grandest, the mightiest and 
happiest nation that the sunlight of heaven 
ever smiled upon.—[Chicago Sentinel (Green- 
back) sai : 


‘| -trade literature. 


CAMPAIGN WORK. 


Enrollment of Sinzle Tax Free Traders-- 
Preparing for the Big Mass Meeting—The 
Campaign Committee. 

The enroliment of single tax free traders 
who propose to vote for Cleveland and Thur- 
man goes rapidly along. Blanks with signae 
tures attached have come pouring into THE 
STanDARD office. This work should be pushed. 
Single tax men everywhere should cut out the 
blank form to be found on the. eighth page of 


THE STANDARD this week, paste it on a-sheet 


of paper, obtain as many signatures as possis 
bie and forward it at once to this office. - 


There have been several mectings of the — 


single fax Cleveland campaign committee, 
and plans have been laid and subcommittees 


appointed. for the big Cleveland ratification 


meeting in Cooper union on Monday, August 
27. : 

_ At the mass meeting on Monday, August 
27, in the large hall of Cooper union, James 
P. Archibald, master workman of the paper 
hangers’ district of the Knights of Labor, whe 


was one of the principal originators of the. 


labor party mevement in the mayoralty elec- 


tion of 1886, will preside, and William Lloyd . 


Garrison of Massachasetts and Henry George 
of New York will speak. Other mass meetings 
will be held. at an early day, which it is hoped. 


will be addressed by Hugh ©. Pentecost of © 
New Jersey, Judge Reid of Tennessee, Thomas. — 


G. Shearman of New. York, and 
solute free traders. 

In the report in THE Sranparp of last weele 
of the proceedings of the conference of singl 
tax men held at Cooper union on the 6th of 
August, an error occurred as to the resol 
tions. Two sets of resolutions, having the 
same purport, bué somewhat different ig 
phraseology, had been prépared.- Only one, 
however, Was offered, which was. adopte 


other ab= 


By a singular blunder the set. thay was noé 


offered was printed in our report as the set 


that was adopted. 
adopted by the conference, were as follows: 


Whereas, The democratic party has nomié 
nated Grover Cleveland and Allen G. Thurs 


man. for president and vice-president on a ~ 


The resolutions, as. 


* 


platform demanding a reduction of tariff tax; 


ation; | 


And whereas, The democratic majority m_ 


the house of representatives has passed.a bill : 


reducing tarilf duties senerally and relieving 


a few important producis from all custom. 


house taxation; 


And whereas, A reduction of tariff duties, — 
however slight, is a step toward the abolition 


of all taxes on the products of industry, and 


their consequent transfer to land values, and 


a blow at the false pretense that taxeson _ 


goods can “protect” labor; 


Resolved, That as advocates. of -the single — 


tax on land values, we pledge our vote 


and efforts to. assist in securing the success of - 


the democratic national ticket. 


Resvived, That we do not ‘by this action — 


‘ecoustitute ourselves adherents of the demo- 
cratic party or pledge ourselves in ‘an, 
to the support of its candidates. for state o 
municipalofficess oe 
Resolved, That in order to secure. concer 
of action during the present canvass th 
chairman of this meeting be requested to ar 
-point a committee of nine (with power to ad 
to their numbers) whose duty. it shall bet 
| procure the enrollment of singletax men wh 
‘propose to vote. for Cleveland and Thurman. 


| to provide for the holding of public meetings 


and for the distribution. of single fre 


Benjamin Adams, Charieston, 

A Friend, Pittsburg, Pa. 

FLW. Shepard, Brooklyo, 

By W.R, Peabody, Hyd 

- WW. Re Johnson. Pua 
iarke,.Putn 

Clarke, Putni 

. H. Pember, Puto 

oe WLIK. Peabody, Hy 

€. PB. Cooper, Bre a 


Ne ee eet 
Previously acknowledged... .ecseceseree 15h 


Total to-date... .ecceveecsreneneeccersseteces GEO 83. 


WHAT IS BECOMING OF THE- UNITED. 


LABOR PARTY? 


Trying to. Fuse With the Union Labor. 
Party—The Latter Demand Unconditional 


Surrender—Ohio Uuited Labor Men Have, 
Drawn in their. Horns: aud. Abandoned: 


their Cundidates. 


A Chicago dispatch says that a conference 
of the executive committees of the union. ond 


united labor parties was held there August. 


1 to see if some settlement of their disagree- 


meats could not be reached: The united la- 
bor party was represented by Robert E. Cow- 
drey of Chicago, candidate, for the. presi«~ 
dency; W. H. T. Wakefield of Council Grove, 
Kansas, candidate for the vice-presidency; 
John. McMackin of New York, Warren W: 
Bailey of Chicago and C. A. Henrie of Topeka, 


The union labor men demanded as a basis of. | 


compromise nothing Iess than the complete 
withdrawal of the. united labor party’s candi- 
dates without: conditions, and their support 


of the union labor party, and the united labor - 
committee, after much argument, withdrew. 
. A Cincinnati dispatch dated August 6 says ~~ 
‘that J. W. Gashorn, chairman of the executive © 


committee of the union labor party, has an- 


nounced that at a meeting of 100 leading — 
‘members of the union and: united labor — 
_parties, held in that city, it was unanimously 
‘agreed that the united labor party of Ohio. 
should support the national union labor party. . 


The state consolidation was made by the 
following: resolution, offered by Dr. A. S 
‘Houghton, secretary of the executive com 
mittee of the united labor party: “Th 

we indorse. the candidates and platform 


of the union labor national convention, 


and believe that ,the land plank can best 
be put in operation by the taxing of the an- 
nual rent of all land, whether in use or not, 
for the benefit of the whole community. 
we further desire to see the tax laws so 
amended as to permit the abolition of taxa- 
tion on homes and: improvements and ali 
other products of Jabor. | ~ 


Mr. Goshorn’also stated. that while in Chi- 


And 


cago Mr. Wakefield, vice-presidential candi-. 


date of the united: labor party stated that he 


would withdraw from his ticket and support 


the union labor party. 


The Single Tax iu the District of Columbine 


New. York’ Press. 


Henry George’s land theory is in a fair way: 


to partial adoption in the District of Colum- 
bia. Several thousand names have been se- 
cured in Washington to petitions to congress 
to relieve real estate improvements from tax- 
ation. and to place all necessary real estate 
taxes on land alone.- 
include the controverted part of Mr. George's 
idea—the concentration of all taxes on jand, 
and the confiscation of ground rents in full— 
but only the reduction of. the cost of building, 

; the cheapening of homes and the stimulus to 
improvement which would follow the abolition 
of taxes on artificial structures of all kinds. 
The country would: like to see the experiment 
tried. 


He Didn’t Know They Were the Sane. 
Detroit Free Press, 


Politician—Well, what do you think of tak- 


the duty off chloride of sodium? 


ine 
ESosiniw Salt Man—oh, I don’t care a.hang 


about making drugs 
them to take the duty off salt, 


The movement does not . 


* 


cheap, but Idomt want 


wy wT ee: 


ww: * 


uriw 


* 


. L AND : AND HILL. | natural tendency toward the siugle tax idea 
: arising from a logical necessity: the speeches 


: SOME ACTIVE KEW YORK SINGLE TAX 


MEN VOICE THEIR SENTIMENTS. 


'. @learty Indoreement of the President Be- 


‘enuse Eis Courac Leads On to Real Free 
Trade—-Streug Oppesition te Hill fer His 
Verte of the Electora! Reform Bil}. 


Followiag will be found a number of inter- 
wiews with representative single tax men in 
this city. We will print more next week: 


Theodore Schmidt was sitting in Battery 
perk listening to a cornet solo by Bayne’s 
*“Paby” when the reporter saw him. When 
Mr. Schmidt arrived in this country twenty 
yearsago he was an ideal socialist; but his 
residence bere, free from the tvranny under 
which be was brought up, imbibing the sprrit 
of our free iustitutions, has given him a true 
édea of what freedom is, gonsequently be has 
thrown his socialism aside and fallen in with 
the reform which means real freedom. Two 
gears aco be did his share for the labor party 
$a bis district, and now he is in line with the 
single tax men who will vote for Cleveland. 
He eaid: “I cannot understand bow there 
can be a difference of opinion in this matter. 
Cleariy the democrats are going our way for 
the present, and any man who really bas the 
interests of his fcliows at heart should fall 
fm and do what he can for Cleveland. I 
don't like him or his party; but he will get 
my vote. Why, sce: The thing the single 
tax men have been claiming is that taxes 
should be tusca from production and placed 
ou that which does not get its vaiue through 
labor. Well, bere comes the democratic 
president, asking congress to take off some 
taxation, and the house of representatives car- 
Fies out his wisbes. What is that but taking 


- @axes off production! Aud yet I mect single 


tax men who are going to vote agaiust the 
Wwers principle they advocate. They are 
Siugle tax and double tax men. I am doing 
my little best in my own way. I shall uct 
e@uly vote against Hill, but I shall do ali I can 
to defeat hin.” 

Michacl J. Murrey was chairman of the 
Fourteenth assem'ly district in 1886 and 1887. 
At was maiaiy through bis efforts that the 
@istrict was carried for Heury George for 
Mayor, Mr, Murray is at present united 
labor state committeeman for the Ninth con- 
@ressional district, member of the county 
executive committee and of the geneial 
committee. He is president of the geueral 
council of the Jaborers’ unions of New 
York, Brooklyn aud vicinity, and is held 
én high esteem, and wields great infivence 
gmong the laborers—‘“I am a single tax 
Man and an absolute free trader. Bemg 
such, Ihave about come to the conclusion to 
support the national democratic ticket, for I 
fealize that through that party we can make 
@ great advance in the movement we are en- 
eased in. I know our movement is right, 
but Talso know that the pecple will uot ac- 
cept any new idea ail! atonce. They are gen- 
erally wiiling to trv a little of it, and if that 
is 2 success they will try a little more. It is 
ic that way our reform will be accomplished. 
The demvcrats are working our way. I will 
do what I can to down Hil! if be is renomi- 
gated by the democrats.” 

J. ONeill, 340 East 117th street, chairman 
of the campaign committee of the united la- 
bor party in 1887.—“In 18$4I voted for Benja- 
anic F. Butler. J wi!i vote this year for Cleve- 
land because he has forced into the political 
field an issue that is of interest to every citi- 
Zen—taat which politics has lacked for mary 
Sears, causing the peopie to neglect their 
Girst. duties as citizeas and icaving the ma- 
chives and busses full contre] of legislation in 
the interest of those who were willing to pay 
the most; because on that issue he has taken 
the side of the peovle as against that of the 
privileged fev'; because he has attacked the 
outer wall that defends monopoly, which 
we must break down before we can get at 
the strorchold; because he has turned to 
veal deaiocratic principles About two- 
thirds of those who lust year voted for George 
will this year vote for Cleveiand. About 
balf of the balance wi!l vote for Harrison. 
In the tariff discussion among the people 
free trade 1s gaining. It is showing the 
effect that taxes have ou wages; that 
taxes must lessen Wazes since they are paid 
out of wages; that tariffs do not regulate 
wages, that taxes on products increase the 
price of the products, limit the demand for 
them and therefure lessen the demand for 
Jabor. All this prepares the way for the sin- 
gietax. Workisgmen are heartily in favor 
oi electoral reform, and will vote against any 
man who is not in favor of it. I will not vote 
for Hill if be is renominated.” 

Matthew Barr has been for three years 


the walking delegate cf the tin and slate 


roofers of this city, and secretary of the 
board of walking delegates. He is also one 
of the oldest memicrs of the Central labor 
union, and a man of influence among his fel- 


»” Jow workers.—“You can say for nie that there 


as nothing to conceal. Iam a single tax man, 
with all that phrase implies. I worked as 
herd for the success of the united labor ticket 
‘Ssunyone in the party, and I did it on prin- 
Gple. I shail do the same for the democratic 
Rational ticket, aud on principle. Iam for 


~ gbsolute free trade, because 1 know it wiil be 


for the benefit of my kind; bu: I am not gomg 
kick at anybody who will uct go as far as 
iwill. Ii they can help me by going part 
way with me, lam going to accept their heip. 
Ishall do the best can against Hill if he is 
Fencininated for gevernor. For the balance 
cf the candidates I shail take my pick.” 

James P. Archibald is an old delegate to 
the Central labor union, haviog been almost 
continually a member since 1883. He is 
anaster workman of the paper hangers’ na- 
tional district, including the United States 
and Canedz in its jurisdiction. He was an 
active member of the labor party in 1886 and 
i883.—““As a single tax man I am io duty 
bound to support the national democratic 
ticket, and I shall do so to the best of my 
ability.” 

James J. Crosser, chairman of the Sixth 
assembly district association, united labor 
Party, in the campaigns of 1886 and 1887.— 
“The organ-zation has practically broken up. 
The headquarters have been given up, and 
whatever meetingsare held are at the houses of 
acme of the members. We used to have big 
meetings, but now if eight men get together 
it is considered good. I shall support Cleve- 
Sand and Thurman this time. I don’t like 
Cleveland for a cent, but Ido like his courage. 
Whenever our friends decide to begin active 
work I will organize the district for the cam- 
paign and wili be able to show up with au ac- 
tive membership of at least two hundred.” 

John J. Flanagan, 187 East Twenty-seventh 
street.—“Grover Cleveland got my vote in 
1884, and this year I shall vote for him again 
because of his views on the tariff question, 
which have been adopted by the democratic 
party. Ithink about saxty-five per cent of 
those who voted for George will vote for 


Cleveland this year, and fifteen per cent for 


Harrison. Intelligent discussion is fast re- 
moving old ideas and deep rooted prejudices. 
The protection mists are clearing away be- 
fore the eyes of workingmen. They now 
Fealise that protection, instead of Meaning, as 
they once believed, ‘Plenty of work at high 
‘wages,’ really. means fewer markets, re- 
Stricted manufacture, limited amount of 
labor, low wages and high prices. There isa 


| 


of Congressmen Mills, Breckenridge and 
others ia favor of tanff reforin are in sub- 
stance arguments declaring u tax on goods to 
be a tux on labor. Among the labor people, 
and all others who understand the purport of 
the vetoed clectora) reform bill, there is in- 
dignation over the opposition of Governor 
Hilland the New. York state democracy to 
the measure. No one with whom I have 
spoken who favored the biii will vote for Hill 
it renominated. I will not; nor for any can- 
didate the New York state democracy may 
nominate, unless their opposition to the elect- 
oral reform bill! is withdrawn.” 


August Paul, (wood carver) who was an ac- 
tive member of the Fourteenth district.—‘“TI 
shall support the national democratic ticket 
because if it is successful our movement will be 
largely benefited. I will not vote fur Hill if 
he is again a candidate for governor, for he 
did a disgraceful thing wheu he vetoed the 
bill which would have given us an honest bal- 
lot. If the machine democrats want him they 
will have hard work to win with him.” 

Manheim Bittiner, 219 West Thirty-third 
street.—“I voted for Grover Cleveland in 
1884, and will vote for him again this 
year because he has been bo!id enough to 
declare that a reduction in our tariff 
will benefit the whole American people, 
and because I firmly believe that such re- 
duction will lead to the entire abolition of 
the tariff, and finally. to the placing of a 
single tax on land values. A year ago I had 
hopes that all this could be brought about by 
a single tax purty. Ihave new come to the 
conclusion that this work will have to be 
done by one or the ether of the two old 
partics; and as the democratic party has 
taken the first step in the right direction, I 
hope they will continue on that road until the 
end of the journey is reached. The demo- 
crats who ciaim that they are protection- 
ists are, in spite of their assertions, sup- 
porting free trade. The discussion of the 
tariff question among thinking men _ will 
naturally lead them to the single taux. I in- 
tend to vote against Hill if he is nominated.” 

Chas. O Neill, 360 West Thirty-sixth street.— 
“T voted for Butler in 1884. I will vote this 
year for Clevelaud because he has brought to 
the fronta real issuc—protection vs. free trade. 
But the democrats are playing the cowards, 
for while they are compelled to fight protec- 
tion they are repudiating the name of free 
trade. The New York Herald, for instance, 
declares as often as any machine democrat 
that it is not for free trade. But it presents 
facts and figures that knock the very bottom 
out of protection. The testimony of an un- 
willing witness is doubly effective before an 
intelligent jury. But all workingmen are not 
intelligent. New York is a close state, and 
when party leaders, after wiping the fioor 
with the protection rag, turn and say, ‘We 
do not mean anything,’ I think there will be 
found many men to exclaim with disgust, 
‘We caunot vote for such a pack of kouow- 
nothings.’ The way in which men are talk- 
iug is illustrated by a friend of mine who is 
out of work. He said: ‘I would much rather 
compete with pauper labor three thousand 
miles away than right here. I shall vote for 
Cleveland.’ All mv friends are in favor of 
a secret ballot. if Hi!! is ren omiuated, with 
the democrats it will be up Hill, and with us 
real down Hill work.” 

Thomas F. Byron, 2099 Second avenue.—‘‘T 
did not vete, as I was not a citizen, but I 
tavored Cieveiand. Nor can I vote this 
year, but I will do what I can tu guin votes 
for Cleveland, because he is on the side of 
the people as against the monopolies and 
money rings. I think that fully seventy-tive 
per cent of those who voted for George in 
1887 will this year vote for Cleveland. Har- 
rison may get twenty per cent, while the re- 
maining ive per cent may throw their votes 
away by voting for one or the other of the 
labur parties. Protection seems to ha a 
stronger hoid upon the miuds of the maz. >s 
of men than has free trade, and is hold:ag 
its own, if not gaining strength. This .. due 
to various causes, but to my mind chieily to 
the vaciilating policy of the democratic 
party and the trickery of its leaders. Al! 
tariff discussions must necessarily advance 
the single tax idea by forcing men to think 
and look through the present unjust system 
of taxation, which allows the idler to plun- 
der the producer. The popular feeling is in 
favor of electoral reform. Iwill do what I 
can to defeat Hill if he is renominated.” 

B. N. Nadal, 339 Lexington avenue.—“I 
voted in 1884 for Cleveland asa mugwump. I 
will vote next November for Cleveland be- 
cause he advocates tariffreform, which tends 
toward free trade and the final adoption of 
the single tax. Further, I believe him to be 
couragevus and bonest in every sense of that 
word. Those George mea whom | know wi!! 
vote for Cleveland. I think free trade is 
gaining with the people. It is perfectiy 
evident to me that in advocating free tradeor 
even tariff reform the papers and speakers 
unconsciously use arguments that point 
toward the single tax. Amung the people I 
know the feeling is strong for electoral re- 
form. They would of course not vote for 
Hill.” 

A. F. Holmes, 3 Chariton street.—“I did not 
vote in 1884, but Iwill vote for Cleveland 
this year because his re-election will kill the 
free trade bugabvo, and sturt an agitatioa 
wuich will only stop when justice is dcne. Of 
those in this district who voted for George 
in 1887 about seven-tenths wiil vote for Cleve- 
land, two-tenths for Harrison and the rest 
scattering. In my opinion the cause of pro- 
tection is gaining, but chiefly from the .fact 
that the cause of free trade is so weakly 
presented. One good, rousing George free 
trade speech will be worth twenty demo- 
cratic banner raisiags) The people I mix 
with favor electoral reform. 1 think Hills 
veto will lose him from ten to twenty thou- 
sand votes. As for myself, I say Hill must 
be beaten.” 

Sidney Ulrich, 7% East Fourth street.— “I 
voted for Blaine in 1854, but [ will vote for 
Cleveland this year because I am for free 
trade. Iam against Hill and will vote for the 
man who is put up against him. We sinvie 
tax men should have plenty of public meet- 
ings.” 

C. F. Goeller, 105 East 134th street.—‘‘In ’S4 
I voted for Cleveland, in the hope that if the 
democrats got in new issues would arise. A 
new issue has arisen, therefore I shall vote 
for Cleveland this year. He favors a reduc- 
tion of the tariff looking toward free trade, 
the discussion of which I believe will lead to 
the land question. I am a single tax man. 
Judging from the expressions of those around 
me, probably sixty per cent of those who 
voted for George in ’87 will vote for Cleve- 
land this year, aud of the remaining forty 
per cent twenty per cent, will go for Harrison, 
fifteen per cent for Cowdrey and five per cent 
for prohibition. Undoubtedly free trade is 
gaining ground, but this is only because of 
the strength and positiveness of the single 
tax men. In an informal meeting of working- 
men the tariff question came up, and the 
democrats were thrown out of the debate at 
once by the question, ‘If a little protection is 
good, why won't twice as much of a duty 
give double the benefit? If we could elimi- 
nate the prejudices arising from the war, 
‘appeals to which form the largest part of the 
republican politician’s stock in trade, there is 
no question in my miad that the workingmen 
who have heretofore voted with the repubii- 
cans would become single tax men. I have 
yet to hear a single expression commendatory 
of Governor Hill’s veto of the electoral re- 


Py 


form bill; on the contrary, many have told 


me they will not vote for him if he is renomi- 
nated. I shall not vote for Governor Hill if 
he is renomiuated, and, further, I shall rnake 
@ personal appeal to all those who signed a 
petition for the electoral reform bill at my 
solicitation not to do so.” 

George Seward, 203 West Thirty-fourth 
street.—“In 1884 I favored the election of 
Blaine; this year I shall vote for Cleveland, 
first, because I believe in one tax, and sec- 
ondly, because I think the aduption of Cleve- 
land's recommendations wil! largely disabuse 
the minds of my fellow workmen of that 
fallacy so many of them hold that high 
tariffs make work plenty and wages high. 
Of eighteen acquaintauces who voted for 
George in 1887 to whom I have spoken, 
twelve are for Cleveland and six for Harri- 
son. Free traders are scarce, tariff reformers 
plentiful. Protection thus far has the best of 
the fight. Workingmen are afraid of John 
Bull. The single tax baby is feeding and 
growing on the present discussion. I thiuk 
the people will demand electoral reform. I 
have not heard any man say he would vote 
for Hill. I certainly shall pot.” 

George Hawkins, 712 Ninth avenue.~“‘I voted 
in 1884 for Blaine, not that |£ liked to, but I 
could not trust the democratic party. This 
time {£ will vote for Cleveland because he 
makes my road easier by clearing some of the 
obstructions out of my way. The majority of 
those who voted for George last year will 
certainly vote for Cleveland this year. Free 
trade is gaining. My experience is that I 
never lose in the argument, and I have many. 
A tariff argument never fails to introduce the 
single tax. All of my friends are enthusiastic 
for electoral reform, and Hill's veto against it 
will cause him to be buried out of sight if he 
is renominated. Please find one dollar for 
the single tax Cleveland campaign committee 
against expenses.” 

Michael Fernen, 118 Mulberry street.—“I 
voted for Cleveland in 1884, and I will vote 
for him this election because I am convinced 
that 2 pretective tariff, or any other kind of 
a& tariff, is nothing short of robbery. And 
although his party is only in favor of takiog 
8 little of the fine off our backs, still I recog- 
nize that asastepin our direction. Discus- 
siou is in favor of the democrats. The peo- 
ple in my neighborhood don’t faint when you 
tell them you are a free trader, us they would 
have done three months ago. They are fast 
getting over their fear of free trade, thanks 
to the free trade tariff talks in the Daily 
News. The single tax doctrine is not well 
understood vet, but a knowledge of it is 
spreading. Friends of mine used to pat me 
on the back and advise me not to assuciate 
“with socialists” One friend in particular 
was very anxious about my morals. That 
was four months ago. But such has been the 
change since that this man last Thursday 
walked out of the shop and bought a Stanp- 
arp. I will work uyainst Hill if he is re- 
nominated.” 

H. B. Epstein, 346 Third avenue.—“I voted 
for Cleveland in preference to Blaine. This 
year 1 will vote for Cleveland, as by his 
message he has provoked a discussion which 
I sincerely believe cannot be stopped until 
labor gets the full reward of its exertions: 
About two-thirds of last year’s George voters 
will this year support Cleveland. Not many 
will vote for Harrison. In discussing the; 
tariff, it is impossible to show why wages are! 
higher in one part of the country than an-: 
other, why they are higher here than in; 
Europe, and why the people in England with. 


so-called free trade are iittle better off than. 


they were, without explaining the single tax, 
and therefore it must gain in the discussion. 
I found when soliciting signatures to the peti- 
tion for the electcral reform bill, when the 
roposed reform was explained it readily 
ound favor. His veto will greatly reduce 
Hiil’s vote if he is nominated for re-election. 
Would I vote for Hill? No, with a big N.” 


Joseph J. Quinn, 413 Ninth avenue.—“My 
first vote will be cast for Grover Cleveland. 
I will vote for him because of the stand he 
has taken for taxation refurm in this cam- 
paign. Free tradeis becoming popular. It 

as ulready made great progress, when you 
consider the fact that you could not meet a 
free trader ina day’s walk until this year. 
This tariff discussion is doing the rough work 
and making the road much smoother for the 
single tax idea. If Hill is renominated, he 
will be defeated. I know personally of ten 
young men who will vote against him on ac- 
count of his veto of the electoral! reform bil).” 

John J. Meade, 743 Second avenue.—“I 
voted for Cleveland m 1834. Cleveland will 
be my choice this time an account uf the stan 
be has taken on the-tariff question and _be- 
cause his public record isclean. From acare- 
ful study of the 1886 and 1887 vote for George 
Iam satisfied that 80 per cent of that vote 
will be cast for Cleveland. Free trade 
is makiug slow but sure progress. It 
requires patience and sound argument to 
cecuviuce the hardfisted sons of tuil that 
cheap imports do not necessurily mean 
low wages. I feel very sanguine. When 
the campaign opens the converts will be num- 
bered by thousands. The sing!e tax seems to 
be lost sight of for the preseat, except among 
the students of ‘Progress and Poverty.’ 
Yet it must eventually come to the front, for 
in discussions relating to tari men will na- 
turally ask where, if free trade is established, 
is the fund coming from torun the govern- 
ment. The feeling against Hill is not bitter. 
You must be aware that at least 70 per cent 
of the wage earners are either associated 
with demucratic clubs or identified with them 
through being dependent on the political 
beelers for the opportunity to labor. Being 
so situated you cannot get them to openly 
condemn the governor’s action, From pres- 
ent indications it will not affect his chances 
of election, should he get the nomination. If 
I was certain that it would not place the 
national candidates in danger I would not 
vote for Hill.” 

John Brown, 43 Seventh avenue.—‘I voted 
for Grover Cleveland in 1884,and I will vote for 
Grover Cleveland this year because that is one 
step in the direction of the singletax. About 
seventy per cent of the men who voted fur 
George in 1887 will vote for Cleveland this 
year. The remainder will vote for Harrison. 
I think about thirty per cent of those that 
voted for George had little notion of why 
they voted that way, and still believe in re- 
Strictions. If there is a gain in the tariff dis- 
cussion it is on the free trade side. The 
democratic party must stir itself. It should 
make no mistake abuut this. Iam employed 
in the sterling silver industry. In our trade 
most of those who voted for Cleveland before 
will, it now appears, do so this time. Yet 
there are some shaky ones, and it would be 
well for the democratic party to look after 
those men, In discussing the tariff question 
I can easily lead up to the single tax. We 
(that is the single tax men) can do more to 
make Governor Hill’s election uncertain if he 
is nominated than the party to which he be- 
longs gives us credit for at ibis time. Under 
no circumstances will I vote for him if he is 
renominated. I will support the party that 
will advocate an electoral reform bill like the 
one vetoed oy Governor Hiil.” 

Henry Ware Jones, 162 Ninth avenue.—‘I 
voted for James G. Blaine last campaign, I 
will probably vote for tbe democratic 
candidate this year, because: 1. I believe 
free trade to be the natura! and protection 
the artificial way of transacting business or 
commerce. 2. The democrats are at present 
moving in the direction of free trade. 3.. 
Their movement is also in the direction of a 


that free trude is gaining ground. People 


will be defeated if the republicans make the 


single tax, which tax is the only tax on a peo- 
ple of which I approve. The majority of 
New York city voters who cast their ballots 
for George last year will vote for Cleveland, 
and the majvrity of outlying district voters 
who voted for George in 1887 wi!l vote for Har- 
rison. In my opinion free trade sentiment is 
growing. I think the single tax idea is 
‘affecting the discussion more than the tariff 
- discussion affects the single tax idea. Most 
of wy friends and acquaintances want elec- 
tora! reform. Hill’s veto will decrease the 
vote for him somewhat. I shall not vote for 
Hill if he is renominated. I shall vote the 
republican state ticket this year.” 

David F. Munroe, 14 Hamilton street.—“I 
voted for Grover Cleveland in 1884, and I 
think that I cannot do any better than vote 
for him again, for he has taken a step in the 
right direction. Two-thirds of the George 
vote of last year will go to Cleveland and 
one-third to Harrison. I am in favor of 
electoral reform. Hills veto will burt him 
very much, Will 1 vote for Hill? No, never!” 

Edward Moran, 206 Elm street.—“I voted 
for Blaine in 1884. I will vote for Cleveland 
this time for the reason that he has declared 
for a reduction in the tariff, and a reduction of 
the tariff isa step toward concentrating all 
expenses of government on Jand values. All 
whom £ know who voted for George in 1887 
will vote for Cleveland. I think that those 
George voters who are opposed to Cleveland 
will vote the prohibition ticket. Free trade 
is gaining ground. There isa strong feeling 
against Hill for his action against the elect- 
oral reform, but I do not think it will lose 
him many yotes. I shall not vote for him. 
Ihave left the united labor party and so- 
called anti-poverty society. I shall here- 
after contribute what money I can to the 
single tax party.” 

Jesse Dimelow, 493 Tenth avenue.—“Cleve- 
land received my vote in 1884. He will re- 
ceive it again because it will bring on dis- 
cussion, and discussion will opea the way to 
the single tax. I am a free trader to the 
back bone and work on new buildings, and 
talk single tax day and night. With free 
trade I talk single tax. Iwill not vote for 
Hillagain. He is a rank governor.” 

£. BP. Tigersoll, editor Jeweler’s Review, Astor 
beuse.—“'I voted iu 18384 for Cleveland. I 
shall do likewise this year because I am a 
free trader. In the discussion of the tariff 
question among the people free trade is gain- 
ing ground. It leads to the abolition of all 
special privilege aud class legislation. It 
widens the vision and is fostering a more dem- 
ocratic (in the non-partisan sense) spirit among 
our people, which will ere long tit them for 
the realization of that liberty. which the 
founders of this nation so well described in 
the Declaration of Independence. I find most 
‘mugwumps’ ripe fur the single tax. I will 
never vote for Hill.” . 

Edward Polak, 408 East Eleventh street.— 
.“T voted for Benjamio Butler in 1884. I will 
vote this year tor Grover Cleveland, because 
I believe that will be striking a blow at our 
unjust system of taxation which keeps the 
masses in industrial slavery. Grover Cleve- 
land is opening the way for us single tax 
men, aud we would be worse thar fcols if 
we refused his assistance. All the thinking 
men I kuow who voted for George in 1887 
will vote for Cleveland in 1885. I believe 


ure beginning to see that protection is a sort 
of a buuco game, and that the monopolists 
are dving the steering. {t is bringing the sin- 
gle tax into favor. Right minded men whom 
I know, no matter of what party, are in 
favor of electoral reform. Governor Gili 
has, by vetuing the bill, shown himself to bea 
tool of the local democratic machine. He 
‘billa state issue. I will not under any cir- 
cumstances vote for him.” 

1. E. Lane, 167 East Eighty-third street.— 
“Tn 18st I wrote newspaper articles, spent 
money, and shouted for James G. Blaine until 
my throxt wus sore. At the coming election 
Iwill vote for Grover Cleveland because I 
believe in the single tax. As the settler clears 
away before he plants his crops, so we must 
clear away all tariffs and tuxes before we ap- 
ply the single tax on land values, The demo- 
cratic puriy is clearing our way andI shall 
oii their machine with my vote. I have met 
but one man who is opposed to electoral re- 
form, and I am certuin that Hill’s action in 
that matter will injure bis chances of election 
if renominated. f£ shall vote and work 
against him.” 

George W. Williams, 561 Tenth avenue.— 
“Blaine received my vute in 1884. Cleveland 
will ret it this time if bis free trade backbone 
remains stiff. Free trade ideas are spreading. 
Electoral reform is popular, and Hill will 
meet with defeat if he stands for re-election. 
I am for singie tax and am noo Nicodemus.” 

John A. Pickens, 158 East 114th street.—“] 

voted for Cleveland in 1884, but previous to 

that I had always voted the repubiican 
ticket. I will vote for the demucratic candi- 
date next election because I have been con- 
vinced cf the great injustice of u protective 
tariff, and shall do all iu my power to aid in 
its destruction. I am an earnest single tax 
free trader, and shall support in the comiag 
election the democratic candidate, with the 
hope that the democratic party miay be in- 
duced to utterly abolish the tariff. I think 

Cieveland will get the large majority of the 

George votes of last year. Free trade prin- 

ciples are spreading, and with them the sin- 

gletaxidea. I have yet to find among al! 
my acquaintances one single man whois not 
infayor of electoral reform. Governor Hill 
may be renowinated, but will have uo more 

chance than a snowball in h—}.” 

Wm. B. DuBois, 410 West Twenty-second 
street.— “In 1884 I voted for Benjamin F. But- 
er. Tlose my vote this year because of a 
ehange of residence, otherwise I should vote 
for Cleveland, because I think his admunistra- 
tion has been a good one and because of the 
advanced step he has taken on the tariff 
question. I think a large majority of the 

voters for George in 1887 will vote for Cleve- 
land in 1888. Most of the loud talking that I 
nave heard in my travels in this city and 
vicinity has been for protection. Many demo- 
crats are atraid of the name “free trade.” 
On the other hand I find mauy republicans 
who cannot swallow the Chicago platform, 
who are strongly in favor vf a reduction in 
the tariff and are not afraid even of free 
trade. My own father-ir-luw, who has here- 
tofore been a stropg protecticnist and has 
voted for every republican president, declares 
his intention to vote for Cleveland this time. 
The republicans are the first in the field and 
the democrats will have to exert themselves 
to the utmost to offset this influence and stay 
the protection tide. My opinion is the demo- 
crats are going to win, but it will be no walk 
over. Governor Hill’s veto of the electoral 
reform bill wili cut down his vote if he is re- 
nominated. I will not vote for sim.” 

Augustus Huff, 87 Fulton street.—‘I will 
vote for Cleveland this year because he 
wants freer trade, and I think about half of 
the men who voted for George in 1887 will do 
the same. The free traders are gaining in the 
fight now going on. I will not vote for Hill 
in case of his renomination.” 

John Welsh, 555 West Thirty-seventh street. 
—‘My first vote cast for president will go 
for Cleveland, for I think so far he is going 
our Way. I believe the majority of the votes 
cast for Henry George last year will go to 
Cleveland this year. In the discussion of the 
tariff question free trade is gaining and lead- 
ing to the single tax. Ican now get mento 
‘talk with me on the land question who a year 


ugo said we were cranks, which is owimg to 
the discussion of the tariff. The feeling 
toward Hill for vetoing the electoral reform 
billis very bitter. If he is renomiuated he 
Will get his poiitical death blow. I for one 
will do all I can against bim.” 

John Anderson, 59 Broome street.— “Blaine 
received my vote in the last contest. Cleve- 
land will receive it in this one, because I be- 
lieve that a vote toward tariff reduction is a 
step in the direction of the single tax. Of 
fifteen meu whom I know who voted for 
George in '87, thirteen will now vote for 
Cleveland, the other two are doubtful. Free 
trade is growing in favor, and it is placing 
the single tax idea in a more and more favor- 
able and clearer light. The feeling in fuvor 
of electoral reform is very strong, and Hil!s 
veto of the reform bil) will lose him many 
votes. He will not get my vote.” 

Arthur Fiegel, 117 East Eichty-ninth street. 
—“T shall vote for Cleveland in order to help 
break down the idol of protection. This dis- 
trict (22d Assembly) will give a tremendous 
majority for Cleveland, as most of the voters 
are free traders. I think protection is losing 
ground rapidly through those parts of the 
state where I have traveied. There is a 
great demand for tracts on the subject. You 
can’t talk free trade without bringiag in the 
single tax. J think Hill is dead with the 
masses. I won't vote for him.” 

John H. Dougherty, 79 Montgomery street. 
—‘T voted for Cleveland in 1884, and I intend 
to vote for him this year because I -believe 
that his administration has been clean, wise 
and economical, and because by his message 
he has forced his party for the first time in 
twenty-five years to come before the people 
as the representatives of a priuciple that in 
the days when the government was honestly 
conducted received the attention and support 
of the wisest statesmen of the democracy. I 
aman absolute free trader and single tax 
man, and I feel confident that the elec- 
tion of Grover Clevelurd means the eventual 
adolition of all taxes on the products of labor, 
necessitating a direct-tax apportioned to the 
different states. From conversation with 
many of those who voted for Mr. George last 
year, Fam of the opinion that fully fifty ver 
cent intend this year to vote for Cleveland, 
while twenty-five per cent will vote for Har- 
rison, leaving the other twenty-five per cent 
to vote for the other candidates. I find that 
mauy workingmen who were rabid protec- 
tionists are inclined to sake the view I have 
of the benefits that would accrue tc them if 
we had absolute free trade and all taxes 
were laid upon land values, and Iam inclined 
to the belief that the free trade doctrine is 
gaining ground. I believe that a large ma- 
jerity of workingmen are in favor of some 
such measure as the Saxton bill and most of 
thuse with whom I have talked are very em- 
phatic in their denurciation of Governor Hill 
tor having vetoed that bill; and I feet confi- 
dent that if he is renominated he will be 
beaten by alarge majority. I certainly will 
vote against him.” 

Amos S. Reeves, 289 Third avenue.—‘T 
shall this year vote for Cleveland, because J 
ama believer in the single tax, aod I know 
that to ubtain this reform it is necessary to 
proceed step by step, and he has started the 
movement against ignorance and poverty, 
If there is as much discussion on economic 
questions in other factories as there isin the 
place where Il am employed the chances 
for free trade becoming our national policy 
are exceedingly good. -In all the arguments 
that I have had against the protectionists I 
have always been compelled to finish with 
single tax logic, and can say that the single 
tax is gaining ground rapidly, as faras my 
experience goes. I think thatif Hiliis nom- 
inated he will be defeated on the ballot re- 
form issue, and he certainly ought to be de- 
feated.” 

Wilbur O. Eastlake, 120 East 122d street.— 
“In 1ss4 I voted for Blaine, but shall this 
year vote for Cleveland, because in advo- 
cating a reducticn of import duties and the 
enlargement of the free list he is opening the 
way to the complete emaucipation of labor. 
Of those whum 1 know who took an active 
part in bebalf cf the united labor party in 
last year’s campaign, probably one-half to 
three-fourths will vote for Cleveland. <At 
this writing I know of very few, if any, wno 
will support Harrison. Of course [ only speak 
of my associates who live in this assembly 
district. I know of uo free trader being con- 
verted to protection, while I might instance 
any number of former believers in protection 
who are now free traders. <As this discussion 
proceeds and men begin to appreciate the 
wonderful impetus to be given to production 
by the repeal of laws which restrict and 
hamper industry, their thoughts instinctively 
turn to sume plan by which labor may he 
secured ail it produces, and the government 
guaranteed a revenue sufficient to meetits 
necessary expenses. This is the opportunity 
for the advocacy of the single tax Inow 
find thoughtful men patient to listen, quick to 
grasp its far reaching effect and, in many 
cases, honest enough to acknowledge its 
justice. The feeling with. regard to electoral 
reform is unanimously favorable If Hillis 
renominated aud the republicans promise a 
a reform of our present system of voting 
Hill will have a ‘hard row to hve.’ My _ vote 
will go against bin.” , 

Dr. David Wark, 306 West Thirty-fifth 
street.—‘‘I shall vote for Cleveland this year 
because he hus been an able, faithful and 
fearless executive, and has set his face and 
directed the policy of his party toward free 
trade. I believe that the folly and injustice 
of our high ‘protective’ tariff are becoming 
increasiugly apparent to the masses. The 
democratic party can carry the country for 
freer trade, but couid not for absolute free 
trade. The people are not ready for that 
this year. Economic milk for babes: the 
strong meat of the one tax idea can only be 
wssimilated by those who have obtained 
politico-economic manhoud. The single tax 
idea is making many enthusiastic converts. 
alltbe time. <A large class of voters of both 
parties admit the necessity of electoral. re- 
form. If Hill be renominated his veto of 
that bill will reduce his vote. I would not 
vote for him under any circumstances.” 

W. Mendleson, M. D., 179 West Seventy- 
fourth street.—‘I was a mugwump in 1884, 
voting for Cleveland, and shall this year 
vote for Cleveland, as I think that the ‘tariff 
reform’ he represents is astep toward 


trade as commonly understood, and because 
from that to absolute free trade and the sin- 
gle tax the transition will be easy. I think 
the greater proportion of those who voted 
for George in 1887 will vote fur Cleveland 
this year. Those who only partly understand 
the principles of the single tax will probably 
vote for Harrison. The free trade idea has 
taken wonderful strides among the working 
classes during the past two years, and this is 
largely due to the spread of singie tax ideas. 
The single tax idea grows with the free trade 
movement. Many admit in daily conversa- 
tion, without being aware of it, all the funca- 
mental truths of the land vaiue tax. The 
feelings that little good can be accomplished 
until secrecy of the ballot is secured is | 
shared, I think, by ail who have thought on } 
the subject; and I find in conversation with | 
thinking democrats that they are all against 
Hill for vetoing the Australian ballot bill. I 
shall vote against himn myself if he is renom- 
inated.” | 
John Hamilton, 343 East Thirteenth street. 
—‘Tintend to vote for Cleveland ibis year | 
because I see plainly that he is going in our 
direction. I find in discussing the tariff ques- 
tion that men who formerly laughed and 


x 


3 


jeered at me when I talked of free trade now 
come and ask me for information regarding 
it. When they begin to open their eyes I pro- 
duce the single tax idea, end it is working 
‘wonderfully. A great many workingmen see 
that reform is needed in the elective system, 
and Hill will be defeated if renominated. I, for 
one, Will do my utmost to prevent him from 


vetoing any other bills.” 


T. R. Shaw, 417 West Forty-seventh street. 
—‘‘On account of his. free trade principles I 
shall this year vote for Grover Cleveland. 
The tariff discussion I find to be very general 
and the tariff reformers are gaining ground. 
The discussion of the single tax is not so gen 
eral. In my epigion Hill will be deteated iZ. 
renominated. I shall vote. agaiust himif he 
runs.” : 

Andrew W. Eastlake, 120 East 129d street 
—‘‘In 1884 I voted for Blaine, but at the come 
ing election shall vote. for Cleveland, because 
it appears to me that his success upon the 
issue as now made would be a long step 
toward free trade, and therefore a step in 
the direction of the siugle tax. My opinion 
is that from one-half to two-thirds of those ~ 
who voted for Henry George in 1887 will vote 
for Cleveland this year. As to the tariff 
question, the vast majority of the peoplehave 
been ncither protectionists nor free traders, 
having, in fact, given no thought to the tariff, 
and among these people the free trade prin- 
ciple must, of course, make gains; but the 
protective theory seems to be gaining most, 
It is easier for a free trader or tariff reformer | 
to become a single tax advocate than for a 
protectionist to become a free trader. The 
democrats are beginning to feel that Hill 
made a great blunder. The 37,000 George 
votes of 1887 will go solidly against him if he 
is renominated.” 

Emanuel M. Klein, 1883 Rivington street. 
“I will vote for the democratic presidential 
candidate because I think as a single tax man 
I should help the party that goes at least part 
of my way. Free tradeis gaining with the 
people. I find by discussing the tariif I cay 
switch off to the land tax ultimately, as they 
generally ask, ‘Where are you going to get 
your revenue to support the government? J 
find that the people want electoral reform 
very badly, and I thick Hill would be de-- 
feated if put up, on account of his anti- 
eiectoral reform record.. Would I vote for 
Hill? No!” 


Wm. J. Browne, 413 Ninth avenue.—“Groves 
Cleveland will get my vote because I believe 
his election will give the death blow to the 
fulse theory that workingmen can be protect- 
ed by a tariff. Free trade is gaining in spite 
of the sluggishness of the democratic maa- 
egers and the cowardice of the democratie 
papers. The discussion. is tearing up the 
weeds and shrubs, plowing the ground and 
actually sowing the single tax seed for us, 
If electoral reform is made an issue in the 
state campaign it will defeat Hill, as there is 
not a man whomI have spoken to, even his 
most ardent admirers, who have not prome 
ised to vote against bim. 

Tf. J. Hawkins, president Empire city press. 
man’s union, No. 34, 437 East Seventy. ninth, 
street.—“‘Beajamin F. Butler received) my 
vote iu 1884. I shall vote this year for Grover 
Cleveland, for his honesty and courage in 
forcing an issue on the reputed leaders of aig 
party, which they would obscure. And also 
because I believe that the democratic party 
is now committed to a policy that will lead ta 
freedom. I have not met a single George 
voter of 1887 who proposes to vote for Harri- 
son. Free trade is making the must decided 
headway, as the advocates of protection ara. 
reduced to an appeal to the selfishness. of 
human nature, and even in that their stand. 
is not logical. Workingmen generally are. in- 
favor of-electoral reform, and I have heard © 
nothing but condemnation of Governor Hill 
for bis action in vetcing the bill passed by 
the legisiature. I shall certainly vote and 
work against his re-election.” 

John B. Hayden, 2299 Eichth avenue.—“In. .. 
188i I voted for James G. Biaine. I shall 
vote this year fcr Grover Cleveland, not be~ 
cause he is a democrat in the general accepte. 
ance of the turn, but because I believe. from 


the tone of his last message to congress that. : 
heisfar abead of his party on the way ta - 


freedom. Of those who voted for George in 
1887 and see the cat, I believe ninety per cent 
will vote for Cleveland. In the discussion of 
the tariff question among the people wha 
have brains und use them the free trade idea, 
is certainly prevailing; and I find from per~ 
sonal experience that Ican talk single tax. 
now to persons who would not listen to meq 
year ago. The general opinion of those F 
come in contact with is that there is need of © 
electora: reform; and 1 will not vote for Hill: 
if he shouid be renuminated, on account of his. 
veto of that measure.” ae 


Taomas H. McGeoch, 2360 Third avenue. 
“As a mugwump I voted for Cleveland in 


188%. On account of his tariff message I wilt 


vote for Cleveland this year, too. Cleveland 
wiil get the bulk of che George votes of las& 
year. Free trade is spreading and is driving: 
democrats toward the single tax in spite of 
themselves. Laboring mea, that is, organ 
ized labor, do not like Hills veto of the elect. 
oral reform bill, and many of them will 
scratch him. No, sir; f won’t votefor HiiL” — 


Chas. O. Allen, 335 Eighth avenue—“E was 


a free trader in 1854, and on that account, 


voted for Cleveland, and I shall again thig 
year for the same reason and with a. better. 
will, for heisa partial free trader, and the 
degraded republican party advocates a tari® . 
policy that its leaders at least must know to 
be absurd. Of five men who ILknow voted 
for George in 1887, four will vote for Cleve- 


land, one for Harrison, but he isnotand never: 


was a George man, nor does he know what: - 
the single taxis. Free trade is gaining and |. 
always must. With protectionists it is ail. 


one can.do to tell them of and get their ate. _ ne 


tention to the beauties of free. trade; with 
free traders and tariff reducticnists one can — 
Inake progress toward the single tax idea. 
Of twenty-four men whom I know and who 
say they will vote for Cleveland eight say 
they will rot vote for Hill, four say they will 
vote for Hill, and the rest. have not yet said 
anything to me. Of twenty-two men of whom. : 
I kuow who mean to vote for Harrison, not 
oue will vote for Hill I need hardly say E 
will vote against him.” . : 
_ W.E. Faulhater, Editor Weekly Fish Jour. 
nal.—‘At the last presidential election I was 
one of the republicans in favor of civil service: 
reform who voted for Grover Cleveland. 
This election Ishali vote for Grover Cleve- 
land because Tam now a singie tax man and 
believe President Cleveland’s message is a 
step in our direction. In the Tenth assembly. 
district, in which I live, I think four-fifths of | 
those who.. voted for Henry George in 188% ~ 
will vote for Cleveland. The only work of 
much aceount. which has been done in: this 
district so far in the tariff line has been done 
by the republicans, who are workicg hard on 
the prejudices of the ignorant classes. The 
democrats are acting the part of cowards im 
denying free trade. The feeling of the in& 
telligent voter in the district, without regar@ 
to parties, is very bitter against Governor 
Hill, on account of his veto of the electoral 
reform bill. I think he will run much. behind 
the democratic ticket if he is renominuated. I 
shall vote and work against him.” tee 


Henry Huff, 87 Fulton street.—“I shalk vote; 
for Cleveland and “natural trade” this year, ae 
From conversations I have held I judze that 
the free trade side is gaining ground. Asto- 
Hill, [think he would be defeated if no 
ated. Ishould votcagainst him” = 
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‘ 
 ' Slenry Smith, the labor congressman 
from Milwaukee, bas introduced into the 
house the Kuiiclits of Labor biil to provide 
Gor the estiblishinent of a postal tele- 
graphic system. It requires the appoint- 
mrent of a aliliful electrician and tele- 
grapber as fourth: ussistunt postmuster- 
general, who, under the postiaster-gen- 
eral, shall establish televraphic lines aad 
@pen offices in the post offices of towns of 
four hundred inhabitants and unward. 
The appropriation proposed for the gur- 
pose is 816,000,600. There is no prospect 
ef the passive of the nicusure this veur, 
Dut the telegraph auonopuly Caunot deluy 
Bis pase auuch lonper, aad as this biil 


Bypass ta have eeu jutelligently pre. | 


pared, candidates for cerzress will lose 
wothing by making Uberzelves familiar 
ith its provisions. ; 


ere ere eemen apenas 
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/ Ma. Blaine lias described a new device 
which will ve very: usefil 10 popular 
‘Beaders. At his reception it wus an- 

Bounced Usat there weuld be no hand 
shaking, as Mr. Bluine bad injured his 
sight hand; bat after the crowd had passed 
and the -uest was using his right band 
with some sreedom, he explained that the 
injury was culy temporary. After this 
precedent, temporary injuries of the right 
hand are likely to Lecome yeneral on 
Similar vccasious. 

Wn describaig the arrival of Leary’s 
“famoun lumber raft, the Sun says that 
“the only persons who levied at the water 
Pageant with regret were those vessel 
qwners who are envazed in the lumber 
trade.” Why do not those vessel owners 
faite a lobby fund and send a committee 
te congress ty plead fur au protective tariff 
ao lumber rafts? That is tiie way to en- 
eCowage American industry. 


_ All voads lead to Rome. The oonserva- 
Give press finds it impeussible to discuss the 
turif? question «nm either side without 
actually leading upto or at least breadly 
Sugresting the land question, Eveu the 
Beraid, ia « thousltful discussion of the 
tariff question “ia its deeper aspects,” is 
@ompeiled to acknowledze that the ditfer- 
@nce between workingnien abroad and 
here is due solely to the fact that “the 
wast landed possessions of the republic af- 
ford an outlet” for labor. 


Mr. Postauaster Pearson, in a card ad- 
@reaved tu the daily papers, says: 

* Birst class matter (letters and postal cards) 
ehowld—and aader the regulations of the post 
@Bice depurtincut miusi—have preference iu 
delivery und dispateh whenever the accumu- 
Sation of tail smatter renders at necessary to 
@uake discrimination in that regard. Sceund 
Olass t:atter (regular newspapers and periodi- 
@als maiied from the publication office) is 
@Weated as pronuptily as first class matter, so 
Seras the current issues, addressed ty sub- 
eoribers, is conceracd. 

“This siatement is distinetly untrue, 
Regular pertodicais, wailed from the pub- 
Reeation office, are vet treated as promptly 
wes first choos matter. Tur Sraxpanp, 
‘muiled from its publication office, fre- 
quently fails tv reach subscribers got 
twenty -tive auiics away in less than three 
days. 

The Sun is alwuys funniest when it 
geans ty be serious. One of its Latest ef- 
forts in this directivu appears in @ reply to 
the Providence Journal which bewailod 
the dechne of American shipping through 
the absurd protection luw that prohibits 
the purchase of ships in a free market— 
“And wanighty lucky it is for American 
e@apitalists,” exclaims the Sun, “that they 
are no longer owners and navigators of 
ships on the high seas!” Now, why is it 
Jpcky for that branch of American labor 
which the Sun styles **American capital- 
iste” that they are vo longer owners and 
mavigators of ships? Why, “if our navi- 
getion laws were altered so that we could 
Buy in what the Journal calls a free market 
all the ships we could undertake to run, we 
should only lose money by the operation!” 
Were is a beneti* from protection which no 
ane ever thought of before. If our Ameri- 
@an capitalists had a free market they 
weuld rush s:upidly in and buy things 
which they could not profitably use. It 
esems that protection is intended to pro- 
tact the idiotic American capitalist as well 
ep the poor, helpless American laborer. 
Bat, if forno other reason than the im- 
provement of the breed, would it not be 
well to abolish protection for a while, and 
fat the fool killer have his way? 


’ A familiar picce of protection chop logic 
fs that by which protectionists aim to 


show that bigh tarifis keep foreign prod- } propertics off our bands at two-thirds or even 


MIEORY GEORGE, Editor ané Froprines. 


be, 


ucts out of ovr markets, and at the sume 

lime, through domestic competition, re- 
duce the prices of domestic products to a 
jeve] with the price of the foreign article. 
Thus, it is claimed, protection secures 
the American market for American pro- 
ducers without increasing prices to Ameri- 
can consumers. An instance of this was 
given by Congressinau Whitieg of Massa- 
chusetts, in objecting to any reduction of 
the turiff on paper. “The price of all 
grades of paper,” he said, “is, on an aver- 
age, about the same as it is abroad, and 
the quality is not inferior to that made 
elsewhere.” Ue further said there is no 
demard hiere for the foreign articie, ex- 
cepting certain specialties, such as photo- 
graphic paper. “Why,” he then asks, 
“should the committee reduce the tariff 
on paper?’ And the Press in its tariff 
talks submits the question as an appeul 
to business men. 

The more appropriate question would 
be, “Why retain any tariff at all on 
paper?’ If the price of paper here is the 
same as it is abroad, the cost of transporta- 
tion secures the home market to our 
manufacturers; and if there is no demand 
here for the fureign article, the tariff on 
paper affords no revenue to the govern- 
ment. There is therefore no excuse what- 
ever for continuing it, either from the 
standpoint of the protectionist or from 
that of the ‘tariff for revenue” advocate. 
The “infant industry” of paper manu- 
facture is by Mr. Whiting’s own = ad- 
mission finally established. The market 
is secured to us even at foreign prices, and 
no pussible excuse for maintaining the 
tariff can be imagined except that it would 
protect our manufacturers in forming and 
nuintiiniog trusts ty artificially raise 
prices. 

So obvious is the objection to keeping 
the puper tariff on under the condition 
which Mr Whiting describes, that he en- 
deavors to mect it. His answer is that 
“We want the tariff to prevent the 
European manufacturer from sending his 
surplus production here.” Mr. Whiting 
has queer ideas about surplus production. 
Any aceidental surplus sent here to be got 


rid of ata loss will be sent tariff or no 
tariff, aid canuot affect our market. To 


affect our market the surplus would have 
to be deliberately made—it would not be a 
surplus at all, but a recular output; and a 
regular cutpul of competitive products 
cannot be sent to our market at jower 
rates than the same products are sent 
elzewhere, | 


———: — 


Mr. Whiting embellishes his speech 
with a few figures showing reductions in 
the price of American paper since 1860, 
His inference is that these reductions are 
due to our protective tariff. Evidently he 
has never heard of the inventions in pa- 
per manufacture since 1860, which have 
cheapened production, nor of the en- 
hanced demand for paper, which has en- 
couraged production; and he is careful to 
obscure the fact that foreign prices of pa- 
per, 2s well as American prices, have 
fallen since 1860, 


In showing how the protective tariff has 
forced home prices down, Mr. Whiting 
quotes newspaper paper at from eizht to 
ten cents a pound in 1860 as against four 
cents now. But if this is due to the tariff, 
how dees he explain the rise in 1879-8O— 
after twenty vears of protection—from 
less than six cents to ten and a half, or 
more than the price in 1860. 


Ile also compares the wages of skilled 
labor ia paper manufacture in 1869, which 
ho fixes at $1.50 to $175 a day, with 
those of the present time, which be wives 
at $2.75 to $3.50a day; but carefully re- 
frains from comparing the annual earnings 
in 186i) with Chose of the present time. 
This is the samy fleure trick that is re- 
sorted to in estimating coal miners’ wages. 
When given by the day they seem, as 
wages go, to be quite reasonable; but 
wheu estimated by the year, irregularity 
of emplovment reduces them vo an aver- 
ae of about $7 a week. 

Tf it is true, as Mr. Whiting says, that 
the price of paper here is about the same 
aus it is aubroud, not only is no tariff on 
paper needed to keep out foreign competi- 
tion, but if paper making materials were 
free we could undersell foreign manufact- 
urers and supply the markets of the world 
with American paper. Would that reduce 
the wages of American pauper makers? 
Would that be a bad thing for paper 
manufacturers and paper dealers? But in- 
stead of supplying the world with Ameri- 
can paper the tariff burden threatens to 
destroy our paper industry as well as other 
industries, some of which it has already 
destroyed. Read this complaint from Con- 
Necticut to the Springfield Republican, 
and compare it with Congressman Whit- 
ing's plea for protection: 

To the Editor of The Republican: The ad- 
Vertisement of the sale at public auction, 
August 16, of the Delaaey and Munson paper 
wnill, located at Unionville, Coun, which I 
asked you to insert ia your columus for the 
next two weeks, is, I fear, but the forerunuer 
of many similar advertisements which are to 
appear iu New England papers if our repub- 
lican friends in congress continue the policy 
of taxing New England industries out of ex- 
istence. We are taxed on wood pulp, taxed 
On jute, taxed on lumber, taxed on coal, tuxed 
on chemicals. We are shut out of our 
harbors, which are the natural sources of 
the supplies for New England factories, 
and compelled by Jaw to satisfy our wants 
from Peonsylvania and the west; and we are 
compelled to pay 2 per eeat, 50 per cent and 
100 per cent sometimes, advance for the 
materials we need more than we would be 
obliged to pay except for our so called pro- 
tective tariff. As a natural result, we huve 
New Englaad factories for sale at auction, 
New England towns abandoned, New Eug- 
land men driven from New England soil. 


Now if there are any of our so-called protec- 
tionist friends who will take these ruined 
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one-half their value, we should be glad to 
inake their acquaintance. 
SaMeEs L. 


F CowLesn, 
Farmington, Conn., Aug. 2, 1888. : 


“Fifty seconds of agony!’ That, said 
the Herald of a recent fire, was all the vic- 
tims suffered. A few feet from the Bow- 
ery, hemmed in on all sides by tall build- 
ings, stood the factory tenement of Abra- 
hum Stern, with its swarm of tenants 
from cellar to roof. <A flame burst from 
the first floor and roaring up. the stairways 
turned the hive into a furnace. Many of 
the occupants escaped, but twenty were 
burned to death. It wus the sensation of 
an hour, already forgotten by all but those 
who knew the sufferers. 


It is not probable that Mr. Stern was 
any more at fault for this horror than 
any other one of the 220,000 of New 
York’s voting population. He bought the 
property last winter, and in remodeling it 
seems to have faithfully complied with 
the building law. But while Mr. Stern 
may not be individually responsible for the 
awful death of these hived up men and 
women, this community is responsible 
for it. There is plenty of room on Man- 
hattan island for the housing of its in- 
habitants, where they might have safe 
and comfortable homes for no more rent 
than they pay for vile rooms in these tene- 
ment houses. The reason they do not 
have these homes is not because they do 
not want them, or will not go to them, 
but because the Jund values of Manhut- 
tan island force upon its inhabitants just 
such crowding as cost these poor people 
their lives. Itis difficult to express the 
indicnation that thoughtful and sympa- 
thetic men must feel when they compare 
the death traps of the tenement districts 
with the acres upon acres of vacant 
ground that He even below the Harlem 
river. 


The intimation now comes from Wash- 
ington that the senate finance committee 
has aiready ciscovered its inability to 
frame a tariff bill, either for buncombe or 
for more serious purposes, that would 
command sufficient support in that body 
to give it any political potency or even to 
save it frorn political contempt. Pig Tron 
Kelley was right when he took the posi- 
tion that if was dangerous to “tinker” 
with the tariffat all lest the whole thing 
topple over, and that the only way to save 
protection was to preserve it intact. The 
Chicago convention wus of the some opin- 
ion as were the republicans of the senate 
at first. But unfortunately there came an 
irresistable demand for tariff reform from 
all quarters, and at a caucus the finance 
committee was Instructed to at least 
make a feint at tariff reduction. 
The committee soon found that with the 
single exception of rice, perhaps, there is 
no urticle of consequence on which the 
tanff can be reduced without provoking 
the obstinate opposition of some republi- 
can senator or a demand for a compensat- 
ing reduction on some other articles, which 
a larger number of senators do not desire. 
Senator Hiscock is reported to be opposed 
to putting sal€ on the free list. Senator 
Allison and other northwestern senators 
will not considerany tariff measure which 
does not place both salt and lumber on the 
free list, while word comes that Senator 
Plumb is still firm in his determination to 
oppose any reduction on sugzar, unless the 
sorghum growers of his section are com- 
pensated by a reduction of taxes on barbed 
wire and luinber. Verily the end of tariff 
protection is near at hand. 


A Little Kuowltedge is wu Dangerous Thing. 
The first prize of $250, of several prizes which 
were offered some time agu by the American 
protective tarifY league to the students of an 
American colleze who should write the best 
essays on the benclits of aw protective tariff, 
was won by Crawford D. Herring of the 
University of Pennsylvania. After captur- 
ing this prize, however, Mr. Herring continued 
his researches, and apparently changed his 
ideas. As the New York: Jimes puts it: 

He came to the conclusion that protection 
did not protect, and the result is he has 
written an essay on “The Tariff and the Sur- 
plus,” which proved to be of such extreme 
mnerit that it altracted the attention of lead- 
ing political economists and finally that of 
Chairman Kisuer of the Democratic Commit- 
tee of Penusy!vania. In consequence thou- 
sands of copies of the essay bave been or- 
dered printed and will be sent broadcast 
over the country as an intelligent and con- 
vinciny argument in favor of tariff reform 
aud the urguments used in President Cleve- 
land’s messaye. : 
Draftlug Meu from Scetlund te the Anti 

pedes.; 


London§Democrat. 


The tide of emigration keeps on flowing. A 
week or two ago one hundred and sixty peo- 
le left the port of Dundee for Queensland. 
They have been drafted from almost every 
county iu Scotland, and belong to the classes 
Which are most wanted in the colony—plow- 
men and domestis servants. They obtaiu a 
free passuze out. On arriving ut Queensland 
the emigrants are provided with board aud 
lodging at the expense of the government 
uatil situations are found for them. This is a | 
form of sucialisiu Which completely satisties 
the land owning classes both in Queensland 
and the mother country. Every addition to 
the labor market in the colonies cheapens the 
price cf labor, while emigration is a safety 
valve for discontent. Is it out of respect for 
the landlords that the Scottish representa- 
tives of Lhe people stand idly by while Scot- 
tish men and Wwomeu are beiny swept by the 
hundred to distant shores?! Will the “vast 
sees of the highlauds never be re-peo- 
pled! 
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To ilelp Single Tax Strangers. 


The following list contains the names and 
addresses of men prominent in the single tax 
cause in their respective localities, with whom 
believers wishing to join in the movement 
may communicate: 


Chicago, DL—F rank Pierson, secretary Land an 
club No. 1,45 La Sale Strewkse : ae 
Peoria, LIL—J. WW. Avery, ? 
Treoton, N. J.—H. KR. Mathews, 9 Howell street, 
Youngstown, O.— billy Radelive, Radcliffe house, 
a a Tenu—-R. GQ. Brown, See. Tari reform 
ehub. : 
Nashville, Tenn.—P. H. Carroll, 23 N. High street, 
Sev. AMerican Tao league. 
brookivn, N. Y.-J. Hichkiing, 41 Sidney place, Pres. 
Single tax club. 
Puiisdelphiz, Pa—Wn. J. Atkinsan, #6 Chestnut 
atreet, Pres. Anti-poverty society, ~ 
euae Lc . F. Ring. G 
yushington, D C—Dr. William Geddes, 2 
N.W., See. anti-poverty society. ca bine 
Minneapolis, Minn.—CG. J. Buell, Pres. alti-poverty 


sSovielLy. 
Boston, Mass.—Edwin M. White, 45 Elliott stree 
Arkansas City, Kas.—James B. Hassett, = . 


a Prof. Charles Purdy is a recent and very 


‘Cal., recently engaged in framing a new city 


‘ speeches last night, that I have ever heard. 
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Isaac Dow, one of the pioneers of Grand 
Traverse county, Michigan, a prominent 
farmer there and a life long republican, has 
written an open letter to the republican 
county Committee of that county in which he 
says: “With due respect for the committee, 
I will give you my reasons for not attending 
the republican county convention, as re- 
quested: Asa republican farmer I find that 
{ have been a victim of misplaced confidence 
in regard to your republican doctrine of pro- 
tection. Last year over $500,000,000 of our 
farina products were exported to foreign mar- 
kets; therefore we farmers are competing 
with the world, vet we are taxed forty-seveu 
per cent to protect the manufacturers in a 
home market. As Iam in favor of reducing 
taxation on the necessaries of life instead of 
whisky, I shall support Cleveland and Thur- 
man instead of the republican party; and I 
believe it isthe duty of every farmer to do 
likewis2.” 

Mr. Levi North of Kewanee, Ilinois, has an 
article in the Fulton, Is, Journal, in which 
be shows that he does not love any part of 
the tariff, and that he would be for absolute 
free trade if he knew a better way of raising 
revenue than by customs duties. Mr. North 
should read ‘‘Protection or Free Trade?” 


The eighteenth number of Martin Battle’s 
Tux: Reformer is just out. This was among 
the first publications to advucate the single 
tux, Mr. Battle understands the subject well, 
and it is therefure not surprising that the 
Tux Kefurmer is heartily in the free trade 
fight on the side of freedom. 

The iabor cause has met with a loss in the 
death of Wallace Gruelle, editor of the Ia- 
dianapolis Labor Signal. The Signal is one 
of tbe briyhtest and most progressive labor 
papers that reach THE STANDARD office. 

J. G. Mateolm of Hutchinson, Kan., says 
he has asked probubly twenty farmers if 
they would sign uw petition to have the owners 
of vacant land taxed us much as themselves, 
and everyone so fur says yes ina very dc- 
eided manner. They will stuart the petition 
there soon. Mr. Malcolm sends us the follow- 
ing items about friends in that vicinity: 

E. BG. Pierce was four years ago one of the 
strongest republicans in the county, but on 
reading ‘Progress and Poverty,” which. he 
got frum me, he came to be an enthusiastic 
worker in our cause. We are now called 
upon to mourn his loss, and his loss is very 
deeply regretted. He died of apoplexy a 
week or su ago, 

Mr. J. M. Zinn is also a very steady worker 
in vur cause und adds great strength to our 
ranks. Also Mr. Karstadt, a very intelligent 
German, is u thorough convert and will work 
for us umong -the Germuns as well as the 
other citizens._ 


enthusiustic convert. He wus a union labor 
man, but he now sees the whole cat and is an 
every day worker among the Knights of 
Labor, the Germans and others. He is a good 
speaker and cannot fail to bring a great 
miny to see the truth. 

Elder C. H. Rodgers of the Universalist 
church here is with us andisa power. He 
Will make an excellent campaign speaker, and 
in the future will do good work in this state 
for the cause of truth aud justice. 


IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 
Workingmen Petitioning to Have the Sin- 
gie Tax Embodied ina Law—The Strength 
ef Free Trade Sentiment. 


The board of free holders of Los Ange’es, 


charter, were petitioned by the labor organ- 
izations to make certain public reforms, chief 
of which were the substitution of a tax on 
land values for a personal property tax; a 
raore economical system for the expenditure 
of public money and the enforcement of the 
eight hour law. In his wddress tendering the 
petition, W. H. Dodge of the Enights of La- 
bor said: “The workingmen have been 
uroused to a sense of their duty by the 
enormity of their increasing grievances and 
the difficulty of getting satisfactory redress. 
Being burdened with the bulk of public ex- 
pense, Which has kept them poor while others 
have made splendid fortunes, they are re- 
soived to have an equitable system of taxa- 
tion and un honest expenditure of public 
funds.” 

The taxation clause of the petition dectares 
that “as taxation on personal property is un- 
just, an unumerited burdeu on labor, a dis- 
couragment to industry, an insult to common 
sense, a cause of dishonesty, a premium to 
perjury, aad makes a fair assessment an im- 
possibility; and as land values are. created 
by the community, are the property of all 
peopie cctlectively, and can therefore be 
justly taken fur public revenue, we request 
that all personal property be exempt from 
taxation and a single tax on land values be 
levied, the assessment to be made at full sell- 
ing prices.” 

W. A. Cole, writing on the subject, says: 
“The members of the labor organizations here 
are, With few exceptions, single tux men, as 
their petition, which was fully discussed by 
them, shows.” Referring to the recent an- 
nouncement that the single tax organization 
there had decided to vote for the union labor 
presidential candidates, he says: “The at- 
tempt to organize a Streeter and Cunningham 
club did not prove a success. As soon as the 
tari was mentioned we found that it did not 
barmonize with the union labor platform. So 
we dropped the union labor scheme and we 
are now to aman supporting Cleveland and 
Thurman. I have every reason to believe 
that Cleveland will carry California, and if 
he does it will be due to the support of the 
single tax men. The people are studying the 
turiff und kindred questions as aever before.” 


Gevernor St. John’s Sterv of the Kansas 
and the Neva Scetia Tailors. 


CLEVELAND, O., Aug. 9.—I listened to one 
of the most interesting and instructive 


The speaker was John P. St. John, the prohibi- 
tionist, and he touched upon the topics of the 
day, among them what he termed “the most 
Vicious and unrighteous system of tuxation 
over devised,” meaning protection. This he 
uttacked root and branch and bandled his sub- 
ject in such a forcible manner that I almost 
believed I was listening to a single tax free 
trader. He fully demonstrated the utter 
folly of the idea of protecting labor by levy- 
ine duties on the producis of labor. 

He instanced one ecuse of “protection,” 
which he said was illustrative of the working 
of the whole system. Abouta vear ago while 
traveling through Nova Scotia be wore a suit 
of clothes that cost him, custom made in Kan- 
sas, seventy dollars. The leading tailor at 
the town where he stopped in Nova Scotia 
was John Chishoim, a friend of his, and he 
stepped in and asked for. prices. 

This taiior made Mr. St. Juha a better suit 
of clothes than the one he had on for $35. 
Expressing surprise at the difference between 
the Nova Scotia and the Kansas prices, the 
tailor wrote across the face of the receipt 
these words: “I certify that the tailor who 
mide this suit has been in my employ seven- 
teen years and that I have paid him one hua- 
dred dollars per month during all that time.” 

When Mr. St. John got home he dropped 
into the establishment where his first suit was 
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made and inquired as to the wages paid the 
hirbly protected Kansas tailor and found that 
he was getting sixty-tive dollars per month! 
Mr. St. John dwelt. at such Jongth and with 
such vigor and effectiveness on the absurdity 
of the assertions that protection benefits labor 
that one gentleman in front of me, who did 
not seem to relish it, finally said, “I wish he 
would talk a little more prohibition und less 


freu trade.” 
Thus the leaven ts) working. 


absolute and unqualified froedom. 
L. E, Sucmon. 
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A SINGLE TAX ASSESSOR. 


an 


Mr. Pentecost Tolle About Hie Trip te 


Sparrewbusk and Port Jervis. 


Watca Hinz, R. 1.—On Thursday, Auguat 
9, I had the pleasure of addressing a very in- 
telligent audience of Knights of Labor and 


their friends at a picnic ut Sparrowbush, 
N. Y., avout three miles from Port Jervis, 


where I met a number of enthusiastic and 
able single tax men, not all of whose names I 
The impression left upon 
my mind isthat our cause is very strongly 


can now remember. 


represented in that neighborhvod. 


Two interesting facts were elicited, of 


which I have been asked by THe STANDARD 
tospeak: | 

The first is that in Sparrowbush at the last 
election Mr. George was second in the: race, 
polling over one-third of all the votes cast by 
four parties. This result, I was told, was 
iargely due to Mr. C. L. Dedrick, the master 
workman of the local assembly of knightsin 
that place, in co-operation with other stanch 
friends of the cause. 

The second fact is that Mr. Vail, tax assessor 
in Port Jervis, was elected on the democratic 
ticket, running far ahead of his ticket, be- 
cause he promised that if elected he would 
materially increase taxation of vacant iots. 
This he has done, with.the result, of deriving 
about $70,000 from vacant lot owners instead 
of about $9,000, as before. Mr. Vail’s course 
is approved by the whole business community 
and has forced a good deal of land into the 
market. Vucant landin Port Jervis is now 
taxed nearly as heavily as the present law 
allows and probably more heavily than any- 
where else in the country. Of course Mr. 
Vail is a single tax man and knows just what 
heis about. The general satisfaction with 
his course except among the land speculators, 
indicates how popular the single tax principle 
must become when its practical bearing is 
once understood. 

I was told that the single tax men control 
one ward in Middletown, twenty miles from 
Port Jervis, and that one vote for the elect- 
oral reform bill in the last legislature was 
undoubtedly influenced by the strong single 
tux influence in Orange county. 

All the “George men” that I talked with 
will vote for Cieveland and many of them 
are actively working for him. 

HivuGH O. PENTECOST. 


From Charles Frederick Adams. 


WasuHixeton, D. C., August 12.—Inclosed 
please find my enrollment asa single tax free 
trader who means to vote for Cleveland and 
Thurman, and a small contribution to the 
campaign committee fund. I regretted much 
not being able to attend the meeting, but am 
very glud that the movement has at last 
taken this shape. Our votes will count for 
Mr. Cleveland, no matte> what our reasons 
may be for casting them; though, of course, 
he canuct be held committed to our more 
radical policy by our choosing to support 
him. He suits us. as—for different reasons 
—he suits so many others, and we do well 
to help elect him. Those who wish only 
“moderate reduction” should support him, 
too, since that is all that he now proposes. 
Unless we are right in being more radical, 
his success will not lead to anything more; if 
we are right in demanding more, then his 
success ought to lead to mere. 

Meantime I think we ought to act—whether 
in supporting him or following up the matter 
afterward—as an organized body. 

Cuas. FRED. ADAMS. 


The Texas Single Tax Organization. 


DaLxas, Tex., Aug. 6.—We have perfected 
a state organization for the propagation of 
the single tux doctrine, and made H. F. Ring 
of Houston president, empowering him to ap- 
point 2 chairman for each congressional dis- 
trict throughout the state. It will be the 
duty of each of these chairman to organize 
and push the work in his territory. I was 
appointed chairman of the Sixth district, 
which embraces Dallas, Kaufman, Ellis, Hill, 
Johnson and Tarrant counties. I will com- 
mence on Dallas county, and will issue a call 
for a meeting in wu few days. 

If you have any of Shearman’s free trade 
speeches, I would like some. I ama thor- 
oughbred free trader. it is not protection 
the American people want, but freedom— 
free access to all natural opportunities. — - 

Joun C. BURGE. 


To Organize in New Haven. 


New Haven, Coun., Aug. 10.—Please add 
my name tothe rollof single tax Cleveland 
voters. I hope that a conference of New 
Haven single tax free traders can be held 
soon, and I will try to see if it can be dene. 
It seems imperative that same effort should 
be made to save Connecticut for Cleveland, 
and revive Jeffersonianism. I believe that 
after this election the cowardly, un-American 
ery for ‘‘protection” will be beard no more in 
the land. ALFRED SMITH, 

93 Whalley avenue. 


A Clever Cartoon. 


Grip of Toronto, in its issue of August 4, 
has a cartoon illustrating the landing of a 
ship load of pauper immigrants. As they 
pass down the gang plank and along the 
dock they come toa gate, at which the cus- 
tom house officer stands pointing toa sign 
which reads “Customs Department Notice! 
For the Protection of Canadian labora duty 
of 31 per Ib. and 35 per cent ad valorem will 
hereafter be collected on all Emigrants.” 


The Beauties of Our Present System. 
Philadelphia Record. 


A Bellefonte correspondent of the Evening 
Herald says that gentlemen from Hungary 
and Italy are taking the places of native 
laborers in the ore banks and furnaces in 
Centre county, with wages ranging from 80 
to$~ cents a day. Some of them are digging 
ores for the supply of Mr. Carnegie’s Brad- 
dock steel works. The disparity between the 
wages of au ore digger, who gets 90 centsa 
day, and the profits of Mr. Carnegie, who 
makes $5,000 a day, staggers the mind. It 
would take the ore digger more than fifteen 
years, working every day—Suuday and week 
days—to earn as much as one day's profit for 
Mr, Carnegie. An honest blacksmith or 
farmer who could save $500 a vear, at the 
end of ten years labor would find himself pos- 
sessed of a sum equal to the Carnegie income 
for twenty-four hours. Mr. Carnegie is a 
clever fellow; but he is only a fellow mortal 
and there is something monstrously wrong in 
a tax system that so discriminates between 
man and man that one shall swim iu affluence 
whilst the other barely lives upon his earn- 


ings 


Economic 
questions are being brought to the front, pre- 
judice and ignorance are melting away and 
men are beginning tu see that what they need 
is not protection from honest compotition, but 


.not eaten since Monday. merning. 


alone ut meal time, wes strictly honest. 


cheat.” 


alone. When I come back I look all arcund 
and call out: 
twenty cents off your wages or have you ars 

rested?” Ltt 


est. 
works like grease.” 


Chicasc Herald. 


His name is Yerkes.” He owns all the terri- | 
tory between the river and Lincoin park, and 
the people who reside on it are his bondmen, 
whom he uses for his mirth, yea. for his 
laughter. ae ESS 
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SOCIETY NOTES. 


Mrs. Mary A. Scott, widow of GeneraJ 
Thomas A. Scott of Louisiana, and daughtep 
of General W. A. Sparks, was found dead ig 
a scantily furnished room in the Waldron 
block, Memphis, a few days ago. By her 
side Wasa half emptied vial of chloroform. 
She came to Memphis six years ago, after 
her husband’s death, and had since struggled 
to make a living by needlework. A short 
time ago her eyes began to. give out, and ag. 
she would not consent ta live on charity, 
there was nothing put suicide or starvation 
for her. Mrs. Scott was, in her better days, 
a Jeader of the fashionable circles of New 
Orleans, and in her possession when she died. 
were letters from distinguished people show- 
ing that she had been on terms of intimacy 
with them. - 


The caurden lunch ig superseding the aftere 
noon luwn party at Lenox and Bar Harbor. 
One of the reasons for this among fashionable 
people is that itis more expensive. The idea 
is to ask people at one o’clock and give them 
a good lunch, half in the house and half in the 
gardens, some under tents, some under. trees 
and the older people on the verandas A 
bund plays under the trees while the feast 
foes on, and sometimes tbe young pecpla. 
come in for a turn or two of the waitz in the 
long drawing rooms befere they scatter for 
drives aud afternoon teas. 


It is appalling to waik through the great: . 


miles the walls of house after house, without 
a break in the soul crushing monotony. A 
gloomy chureh cr chapel is seen here and 
there, but where are the theaters, where are 
the pleasure gardens, where the dancing 


saloons, where the merry fair, with its loud. 


noise of children laughing the laughter. of 

innocence, which is the truest oymp of praised 

Where can the Glaszow worker, with his 

wife. and child, spend a pleasant evening | 
when his daiiy work is dene? Throughout 

Glasgow, in spite of its population of half a” 
million, there was but one theater open. 

“And this, but for the. exhibition, would hava. 
been the only diversion available for tha 
seething population » of 
spondence Philadelphia Telegraph. 

A Boston firm.is at work on two coffins, 
which are to cost $5,000 each. They are made . 
of mahogany, elaborately carved and onthe ~ 
top of each is the cout of urms of the future 
hammocks are sus- _ 


occupant. Two sil 
pended within t ts, . These costly 
boxes are to rest mauscleum in a Boston — 


cemetery that will cost over $100,000. : ; 

CHICAGO, Aus. i9.—For some time past a — 
widow women, Sirs. 
two rocms in a tenement house on West Fif- 
teenth street in this city, endeavoring to.sup-. — 
port herself and little girl by sewing for some 


of the large clothing houses. Forsome days — 


she had not been seen and on Wednesday - 
night the people on the floor below wera © 
alarmed by groans coming from Mrs. Gray’s 
rooms. The women was found lying on the. 
floor moauing In delirium, while in the corner 
lay the little girl sleepiug. A physician wag 
summoned and he declared that the woman 
wes at the point of death from starvation. 
Nothing else, he said, ailed her. The doctor 
looked all about the rooms after administering” 
some nourishment and could not tind a single 
scrap of anythiag. The little girlsaid she had 
He is sure 
from the condition the mother was in that: she 
had deprived herself of all food for days be- 
fore that time, in order to feed the child. The . 
woman was removed to the county hospital 


that she cannot recoyer. The little girl was. 
taken by one of the neighbors after being 
cared fer by the doctor, and will be well na 
day or two | ; 


The food for the sultanof Turkey is cooked 
by one man and his aids, and none others 
touch it. It is cooked in silver vessels, and 
when done each kettle is sealed by a slip of 
paper and a stamp, and this is broken in the 
presence of the sultan by the hich chamber= 
lain, who takes one spoonful of each separate 
kettle before the sultan tastes it. Thisis to 
prevent the suitan’s being poisoned. The food 
is almost always served up to the sultan im 
the same vessels in which it is cooked, and 
these are often of goid, but when of baser 
metal the kettle is set-into a rich golden belf 
shaped holder, the handle of which is held by 
a slave while the sultan eats. Each kettle is 
a course, and is served with bread and a kind 
of pancake, which is held on a golden tray by 
another slave. It. requires twice as many 
slaves as there are courses to serve a dinner 
to him. His estimated household expenseg 
are $41,000,000 a year. 
Thomas Mcintosh of Steelmanville, N. J., 
attempted to commit suicide by drowning. 
He isa farmer with a wife and three chil- 
dren. It.is said that his being in debt drove. - 
a crazy and led to his attempt to kill hims 
self. 


The most splendid entertainment which was 
given at Peterhof during the visit of the 
Emperor William was the state dinner, which 
took place at seven o’clockx. One hundred and 
ninety covers were laid. There were 5,000 
roses on the tables, and the plates, epergnes, 
dishes and covers were solid gold. - 


We have an elite directory that was. pub- 
lished here in Chicago about twelve years 
agu. Comparing it with the elite. directory 
of 1887 we find that the elite element of 1876 
has almost wholly passed away; what re- 
mains is doubtless owing either to a lack of - 
opportunity ora futlure to convict. Many of _ 
our old elite are in the penitentiary, or have. 
moved to Kansas City, or are otherwise under 
aclond. The average age of an eliteris seven 
years and of an elitress ten years—at leas& 
this is the estimate given by the wisest of our 
local savants.—{Chicago News. 


“Carmen Sylva,” the Roumanian queen, is 
having a poet’s chamber built, wherein te 
write her poems. The little room is con- 
structed of reeds, surrounded by a high hedge 
of roses. In the niche of the flowering hedze 
hidden cages are placed, tenanted by singing 
birds, and in one corner a tiny fountain gives 
the pleasant sound of faliing water. The 
water itself is perfumed. In the middle of 
the little room is a mossy bank, and a great 
block of rock that is also covered with moss, 
and hewn in the form of a writing: desk 
Upon this moss grown stone the queen poetess 
Will indite her verses. The ground is covered 
with a thick, soft carpet of green turf, anda 
hammock slung with golden cords offers the. 
means of sweet rest after the labors of 
poetical composition. 


And There’s a2 Tariff on Peanuts. 


Detroit Free Press. 


A peanut vender near the market- was asked. 
the other day by a policeman if the boy in | 
his employ, and who was left at the stand |. 
“Oh, no, no, no! he replied. ‘“He is. one: 
.“Did he ever steal from you?!” 
‘No, but he liked to.” . 
“Why do you keep him? 
“Because he works so cheap.” 
“How do you protect yourself 2? : 
“Well, yousee [go away and leave him 


‘Boy, you was a tief! I take 


‘‘And what does he say?” 
‘What can he say! He was'an orphan ang 


have no home, or money, and he must give - 
in or I vounce him.” 


“It must take all his wages?” aon 
“Oh, yes, and more. That keeps him hone | 
It was an original plan with me, and ig | 


em 


Here’s an Illustration. 


There is but one citizen on the north side. . 
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215; 1870, 3,521,951; 1880, 4,282,891. 


1880, $1,540,007, 957. 
of personal property, 1860, $158,060,355; 


 B Western Student. 
Lone Prarmr, Mion.—(1) In ‘“Progressand 


- Poverty” you state that one of the factors in 


buman progress is the “law of least ex- 
ertion” in satisfying our desires. Now, since 
this is a law, and since you propose to climin- 
ate “the fear of want,” will not that state of 
affairs tend to make men lazy, retard pro- 
duction, stagmate industries, kill all ambi- 
tion, make men as well as counutries poor, 
take men content themselves with merely 
having what they absolutely need, and finally 
bring humanity back to the “root digger" 
state! : ‘ 

(2) On free trade the question has occurred 

to me: assurance have we when we 

take off tariff and offer the people cheaper 
goods that they will be any better off, i. e., 
retain the present wages and be enabled to 
“Jay up” moref 

(3) And if free trade is to be beneficial to 
the farmer by giving him a better market for 
his produce, and therefore a higher price, 
how wil! free trade then benefit the mechanic 
classes, who have to buy these products! 

(4) And if we have no assurance for higher 
wages (pay for work), or even if they re- 
main the same, and free trade is to raise the 
price of products necessary for the laboring 
classes (wheat, butter, eggs, etc.), it seems to 
ame that the people and the couutry as a whole 
would be worse off than under the present 
system. THORWALD WILSON. 


(1) It is stated in ‘‘Progress and Poverty” 


_ that men seek to gratify their desires with 
—Ieast exertion. 


This law needs but to be 
expressed to be accepted. It is also stated 
that want and the fear of want would be 
removed by freeing land. But it is no- 
where stated that human wants will be 
either abolished or diminished. Men will 


still want; they will want in greater de- | 


gree than they do now, because they will 
then be free to satisfy their wants by their 


-avork. And instead of production being re- 


aarded by the absence of starvation and 


fear of it, men will be stirulaied to greater 


production by the certainty they will have 
of enjoying what they produce. 
You have confused two things. In say- 
9 that want and fear of want will no 
onger be known, it is meant that there 


willbe no involuntary poverty—that men 


will not suffer for want or fear of want 


efthe necessaries of life; but you have 


aken ito mean that human desires will 


be obliterated. If men should cease tc de- 


Sve do live according to high standards 
oy would not put forth the exertion 
necessary {0 cnable them to live up to 
ach standards; but having the desire to 
ve according to the highest possible 


- shundards, their disposition to put forth 


die necessary effort of brain and muscle 
i} be enhanced if they cease to fear the 
probability of falling into a condition in 
Which dhev cannot even with great exer- 
n niaintain themselves in comfort. 
When it is suid that men seek to gratify 
peir desires with least exertion yuu are 


- mette understand that they seek to go 
-. through life with least exertion, for that 
as not true: what they seek is to produce | 
piven results with least exertion. 


(2) It is not the mere fact that goods 


will be cheaper that assures higher wages. 


Cheaper goods will be but one result of a 
condition of which higher wages will be 
‘another. The less restriction there is upon 
labor the better oif laborers are. Protec- 
tion is a restriction. It diminishes oppo: 
tuniiy to work which reduces wages and 
limits the supply of goods which increases 
prices. Free trade will at once increase 
opportunities to work and augment the 
supply of goods. 

@) It does not follow that prices of farm 
preducts will be increased to the consumer 
by free trade. Thev may or may not be. 


- But whether they are or not the farmer 


will get more commedities for his labor 
than he gets now. Such a condition wili 


makea greater demand for commodities 
-and consequently afford larger opportuni- 


ties for emplovment in all industries. and 
this will benefit farmers and mechanics 
alike. 

~ (4) As the assumption is unfounded the 


question calls for no answer. 


A Whiripoo!l of Figures. 
~ Boscorer, Wis.—Please answer in your 


» mext Sraxpagp the following: The number 
of inhabitants, total wealth, number of pau- 


pers in 1860 in the following states: Massa- 


ehusetts, Pennsylvania, Ulinois, Jowa; same 


jn same states in 1870 and last census. 
Ep. MEYER. 


Massachusetts: Inhabitants, 1860, 1,231,- 


066; 1870, 1,457,351; 1880, 1,783,085. Pan- 


pers, 1860, not given: 1870, 8,036; 1880, 
5,423. Assessed valuation of real estate, 
1860, $475,413,165; 1870, $901,037,841; 18890, 
$1,111,160,072. Assessed valuation of per- 
sonzl property, 1860, $301,744,651; 1870, 
$690,945,271; 1880, $473,596,730. Estimat- 
ed true valuation of all property, 1860, 
$815,237,423; 1870, $2,132,148,741; 1880, 
not given. 

Pennsylvania: Inhabitants, 1860, 2.906,- 
Pau- 
pers, 1860, not give ., 1870, 15,872; 1880, 


12.646. Assessed vaiuation of real estate, 


1870, $1,071,680,934; 
Assessed valuation 


1860, $561,192.980; 


‘1870, $241.555,108; 1880, $143,451,059. 
Estimated true valuation of ail property, 
1860, $1,416,591,S18; 1870, $3,808,340,112; 
1s8, not given. 

illinois: Inhabitants, 1860, 1,711,951; 
1870, 2,539,891; 1880, 2,077,871. Paupers, 
1960, not given; 1870, 6,054; 1880, 4,275. 
Assessed valuation of real estate, 1860, 
$287,219,910; 1870, 348,433,906; 1880, 
$575,441,C53. Assessed valuation of perso- 
nal property, 1860, $101,987,432; 1870, 
$131,465,669; 1850, %211,175,341.  Esti- 
mated true value of all property, 1860, 
$871,560,252; 1870, $2,121,680,579; 1880, 
not given. 

Towa: Inhabitants, 1860, 674,913; 1870, 
1,194,020; 1880, 1,624,615. Paupers, 1860, 
not given; 1870, 1,543; 1680, 2,133. Assessed 
valuation of real estate, 1860, $149,433, 423; 
1870, $226,610,688; 1880, $297,254,342. 
Assessed valuation of personal property, 
1860, $55,738,560; 1870, $75,904,780; 1880, 
$101,416,909. Estimated true valuation, 
1860, $247,398,265; 1870, $717,644, 750: 1880, 
not given. 

These figures are taken from the United 
States census reports. 


The Baliet Bill. 


- Conors, N. Y.—Ona question of censuring 
Governor David B. Hill ior vetoing the bal- 
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| ot reform act” some of the members claim 


that the act was unconstitutional, while 
others claim that the law passed and signed 
by the governor of Massachusetts was ident- 
ically the same as the one vetoed by gov- 
ernor Hill. 

Please state the difference, if there be any, 
between the bill passed in New York and the 
one passed in Massachusetts in the next issue 
of THe StanDarp, if possible. 

ALFRED MURRAY. 


On the point of constitutionality, I 
understand that there is no essential differ- 
ence between the Massachusetts law and 
the bill which Governor Hill vetoed. 

The constitutional objections urged to 
the latter bv the governor were, in my 
opinion, frivolous. You will find ‘the rea- 
sons for this opinion in the review of the 
Governor's veto published in THE STAND- 
akD of June 30, 1888. 


The Pretection Clinchers. 


East ORANGE, N. J.—Following are three 
statements made by protectionists which are 
thought by them to settle the entire question: 

(1) If I cam manufacture certain goods 
cheaper than you Ican run you out of the 
market. It would make no difference where 
we were located—in the same town or state, 
or different states, or if we were separated 
by oceans. England can manufacture 
cheaper than we because of her cheaper la- 
bor, and if it were not for protection would 
drive our goods out of our home market even. 

(2) A smart fellow dealing with the theory 
of free trade can make it auite plausible, but 
itis alla theory, and is crushed out by the 
logic of facts when it runs against them. 
The one fact that overthrows the theory and 
theorists is that with free trade the-worler 
gets fifty cents per day, under protection he 
is paid $1. Everybody knows this and it set- 
tles the whole question. 

(3) The English manufacturers through the 
Cobden club have contributed £1,000,000 to 
aid in the re-election of Cleveland. This is a 
proof of what free trade in this country 
would be worth to them. 

E. C. ALPHONSE. 


(1) IfI can manufacture certain goods 
and bring them to market cheaper than 
you can, P can run you out of the market 
as a manufacturer cf these goods. Theat 
is true. And, except for differences 
in the expense of transportation. it would 
be immaterial where we were located. If 
laborers everywhere tuened over to their 
employers the same quantity and quality 
of product for the same wages, an argu- 
ment like that in question might be plausi- 
biy made. Even then the argument would 
involve a fallacy, which it is not necessary 
here io expose, because laborers in differ- 


ent places do not turn over to their em- ! 


ployers the same quantity and quality of 
product for the same wages. Take coal 
for example. In America the miner turns 
ever to his employers a ton of coal for 
from 40 to 70 cents, while in England he 
gets 89 cents and upward. The same 
thing is true of most of our industries. 
Now it is absurd to suppose that the coal 
eperators of England would supply us 
with coal becausz “of her cheaper labor,” 
the labor cost of mining a ton of coal 
there being more than it is here. This is 
illustrated by protection figures about 
farming. Protectionists say that farm 
wages here are about $220 a year while 
they are as low as $30 in India; and yet, 
American wheat sells in the same market 
with India wheat. This could not be if 
the American farm laborer did not give to 
his employer more value for his wages 
than the Indian farm laborer gives to 
his employer. 

(2) Where does the worker get $1 a day 
under protection as against fifty cents 
under free trade? Are the United States 
and England compared? That would be 
begging the question. If workers got 
twice as much wages here as in Eng- 
land, and in fact they do not, it would 
only prove that wages in America are 
twice as high as in England. It would 
not prove the  benelits of pro- 
tection which we have and England 
has not any more than it would prove the 
benetits of a presidential electoral college 
which we have and England has not. If 
protection is to be made to account for the 
difference it must be shown not only that 
the difference exists in favor of all pro- 
tected countries, but also that there is no 
other rational way of accounting for the 
difference between this country and Eng- 
land. But the difference docs not exist 
in favor of all protected countries. Wit- 
ness Germany, France, Russia, Italy and 
Spain, where they have protection and 
where wages are lower than in England. 
And there are rational ways of accounting 
for the higher wages of this country, not 
the least of which is that this is a vast 
continent with only 60,000,000 inhabitants, 
while England isa little island with 40,- 
000,000. Wages would naturally be higher 
here, where larid is comparatively cheap 
and labor, therefore, comparatively free, 
than in thickly populated countries. Tuey 
would be higher still in this country if 
speculation in land had not withdrawn so 
much land from use. 

(3) This is a typical protection statistic. 
As with all protection statistics the 
strength of the argument lies in the braz- 
enness of the lie. English manufacturers 
have made no such contributions, nor will 
they; for few know better than they that 
free trade here would reduce them to an 
equality with our manufacturers in the 
markets of the world. Our salt and lum- 
ber monopolists are just about as anxious 
to contribute to Cleveland’s election as are 
the English manufacturers. 


Lotvis F. Post. 


An Iilustration of the Law of Wages. 


HELENA, Montana.—The extract in your 
issue of the 4th from the New York Times 
concerning the gold find in Michigan, and 
your comments thereon remind me that the 
operation of the mining laws of the territo- 
ries affords a striking illustration of your 
theory of the regulation of wages by the ac- 
cess to natural opportunities. 

Helena is in Last Chance Gulch which, 
twenty-five years ago, was one of the most 
famous “placer diggings” ever discovered. 
It produced sixty millions of gold. The 
“gravel” whence the gold was taken, after 
three or four washings, still contains gold 
enough to pay an industrious washer about 
$2.50 per day, and in the immediate vicinity 
of the town there are hundreds of acres of it. 
Free access to these abandoned placer claims 
absolutely fixes the wages of the common 
laborer in Helena at $2.50 per day. 

Would not the adoption of the mining laws 
of the territories by the state of Pennsylvania 
break the back of the coal monopoly? 


DELEGATE JONES. 


Tho State of the Painting Trade Affects 
Hie Nerves and Causes Him te Lese 
Flesh. 

I met J. G. Jones the other night. All 
journeymen painters know Delegate Jones, 
for he has been the walking delegate of one 
of the painters’ organizations for four years 
or more. He is not looking well. When I 
used to know Jones he seemed to me a: large, 
robust, round cheeked, bright eyed fellow, 
full of life and vim; when [ met him the 
other night he had shrunken in fiesh, was 
nervous and his eyes were sunken, with 
many crows’ feet about them. 

He and Conklin were standing by a lamp 
post on the corner of Fourteenth street and 
Fourth avenue. I asked after his health, 
and he said he was feeling all right, except 
that his nerves were unstrung. Was ita re- 
sult of his illness or change in his life? 
Neither; it was business trouble; matters 
were not running smoothly. Why, what 
could be the matter? I asked. He replied 
that an answer to that question involved 
a long story, which he would tell if I 
would have the patience to listen. He sug- 
gested that we should go somewhere where 
we could sit down and talk, so we repaired to 
an adjacent hostelry, where he proceeded to 
unload his mind. 

Now Jones has never troubled himself 
much about matters outside his trade. He 
understands the paintf{ng business, and could 
teil you almost without hesitation how many 
painters are empioyed on any job vou might 
name and what they are getting. Whenever 
@ painter is wanted he knows where he can 
be found, the interests of his own organization 
being, of course, always uppermost iu his mind. 
But Jones, while an active sympathizer and 
worker with all labor movements, has never 
devoted his time to a study of the principles 
involved. While be has been a recognized 
leader in painting matters, he has been content 
to be a follower in the large movement which 
looks to the emaucipation of all labor. He 
has a dim, very dim, perception of the truth, 
but that is all. 

“You want to know what is the matter?” 
said Jones to me, after he, Conklin and I 
were seated. “Well, I can hardly tell, 
except that matters are taking such a 
turn that Ido net know what todo.” After 
a pause: “You know I have been the walk- 
ing delegate of the Progressive painters for 
four years, don’t you? Well, I think, I do 
twice as much work now asI did four years 
ago and I seem to accomplish less than 
a fifth of the results. I don’t know whether 
or not I am falling away in ability, or 
whether these frequent tits of nervousness 
have to any exteut incapacitated me; but I 
do know that I am not as able to do the work 
of my society ws I used to, notwithstauding 
the fact that I work harder.” 

Jones began to puff slowly at his pipe and 
to lose himself in thought; but I brought him 
back by saying: “‘Give us some details, Jones; 
show what youthink you used to be able to 
do, and why it appears to be so much harder 
to do the same work now.” $ 

“Til do it. These books,” said he, unstrap- 
ping a package of them “will give you an 
idea. Here,” said he, ashe opened a book, 
“are the memoranda of my weekly collec- 
tions of dues and initiation fees during my 
first year. You know, of course, that it is a 
part of the delegate’s duty to examine the 
cards of men at work, to see that they are in 
good standing in the society, and, if they are 
in arrears, to make them pay up, giving them 
a receipt; also, to induce non-society men to 
join, giving them a “protection card” which 
allows them to work with union men untii 
the next meeting of the society. Well, this 
time four years ugo I used ‘to turd 1itd! thd 
society a weekiy average of nearly one 
hundred dollars, and I maintained that aver- 
age almost up to the close of last season. 
But this year—and I believe that is what is 
affecting me so—I haveu’t so far been able to 
turn in enough to pay my salary; and though 
Iam working harder tian I ever did the men 
of my orgunization are twitting me with lazi- 
ness and saying that it is about time anew 
man was selected as delegate, and some of 
them seldom lose an opportunity to insult me 
by saying that the cause of the falling off in 
my collections is due more to ‘crookedness’ 
than anything else.” 

“Well,” said I, “if the feeling of the men 
seems to be turning against you, why. don’t 
you resign, and give some one. else a chance 
to do better?” _ a Pes: 

“IT would be perfectly willing to do that if 
T could get a job; but, you see, I have in the 
course of my duty as delegate had to meet 
all the boss painters of this city av some time 
or another; and the business we have had 
together has not been calculated to cause 
them to entertain any feelings of good will 
toward me. The bosses lay all the blame for 
the differences which have. occurred between 
their men and themselves ou the. walking 
delegate; whereas the delezate only carries 
out the instructions of his union—iustructions, 
as a rule, given by the very meu in whose be-: 
half he visits the employer. The result is 
that the boss painters would give me nothing 
to do. If I were to lay down my otlice I. 
would have to go to another part of the 
country for work; and the chances are that 
the bosses associution’s enmity would even 
then follow me.” : 

“What isthe reason for the falling off in 
your collections”’ I asked. e 

“Well, the men simply won't pay, and the 
new men won't join the society,” Jones 
answered. 

“Why won't they?—why would they pay 
and join four years ago, and last year, and 
not this year?” 

“Well,” answered Jones, “I think the one 
and principal reason is that trade is not as 
good as it has been.” 

Here was the key to the thing that puzzled 
Jones—“trade is uot as good as it has been.” 
I don’t think he realized that he bad’ struck 
the key note, soI questioned him further. | 
asked: eet 

“What is the cause of the dullness in your 
trade this year when it has been so good for 
the past four years?” poe 

“Well,” he answered, ruminutiogly, “we 
can’t paint unless we have something to paint. 
The carpentering trade is dull, for instance; 
and so is the bricklavers’, and so are ull the 
building trades. Yes,” said he, looking as if. 
he had sulved the question, “the building 
trade being dull makes our trade dull.” 

“But,” I persisted, “what has suddenly 
made the building trade dull, when it was 
good up to last year?’ 

My question set him thinking again; but 
after a pause he auswered, “Why, the build- 
ing trade is dull because very little new 
building is being done. Do you know,” he 
said, “that there is not fifty per cent of the 
work doing in our line this year that there 
was last? The builders are doing practically 
nothing; and the men with capital who have 
heretofore invested in building properties 
are keeping their money in their pockets. Do 
you know that?” 


acentury. A certain door keeper, however, 


but after revolving it in his mind he con- 
fessed he didn’t know. 

“But,” he said after some time, ‘one of our 
men said the other evening that ‘the reason 
the builders are not putting up buildings was 
because the price of land had gone up so high 
that men with money could not afford to take 
the risk of buying it and building on it. It 
had become a risky investment.’” 

“Well, Jones,” said I, ‘does that strike you 
as a good reason?” 

Thad asked the question in such a way as 
in my opinion would not influence his auswer, 
for I wanted him to express his own judg- 
ment inthe matter; and after leaning back 
in his chair and taking several pulls at his 
pipe, watching the smoke curl up and fade 
away, he turned his face toward me and said, 
thoughtfully: 

“The remark didn’t make any impression 
on me at the time; but it seems to me now, in 
view of the light you have thrown on the 
question, that the man was not far out of the 
way.” 

I wish to remark here that I didn’t throw 
any light on the matter at all, but that Jones 
did so himself. Jones seemed to be comforted. 
He could see, at least, that the dull times in 
the painting business was through no fault of 
his; if he saw no further, he knew that the 
cause of the prevailing dullness in his trade 
was because the buiiding trade was dull. He 
may be satisfied to stop there; but if he is, 
the building trade and builders and men with 
money to invest will not. 

As he was disposed to talk freely, I asked 
Delegate Jones how business was generally. 
He answered that it was very bad. There 
Were in the various trades of the building in- 
dustry old, well known bands who had not 
yet struck a lick. 

“I could,” he continued, “at a few hours? 


notice, furnish five hundred painters to any. 
and I know 


man requiring their services. 
tale suine can be done in several other trades. 
I know one large union in the building trade 
which last year had seventeen hundred mem- 
bers in good standing. This year one thou- 
sand of that seventeen hundred are in bad 
standing; and it is so in all the trades.” 

“How about the contingent which comes 
here every year from England and other 
countries to Work in the building industries 
during the busy season?” I asked. 

“Weil, they’ve all been badly left this year. 
They are here. They brought just. money 
enough to keep themselves for a few days, 
relying on their usual luck to get work, and 
they are all broke. If they had the money 
they would go back where they belong; but 
they haven't, and they are stuck. I am 
afraid tnat the general dullness is going to 
alfect the rates of wages; and I don’t see the 
way out” 

“Piling on more protection might prevent 
wages from falling,” I suggested. 

“He gave mea scornful look, took a few 
vigorous pulls at his pipe, and said: 

‘T think ivs after your bed time. 
want to go home and take a sleep.” 

Itheught his advice good and we parted. 

: Wa. McCabe. 


You 


PEN, PASTE AND SCISSORS. 


There is good story told in the French war 
office to the effect that for ten years a sol- 
dier was stationed in the passage leadinse to 
the minister’s private apartments with orders 
not to let people touch the walls; but no one 
seemed to understand why this was done. A 
new minister of an inquisitive turn of mind 
determined to find out the explanation of a 
circumstance that his fifty predecessors had 
never remarked; but no cne could give him 
any information, not even the chicf clerks or 
the subordinates who had been in service half 


an old fellow with a good memory, recol- 
jected.that on a certain occasion a soldier 
Was placed there because the walls had been 
painted and the minister’s wife had got a 
spot on her dress. The paint had dried, but 
the sentinel had been. left.—{Household 
Words. 

Tavo parcels. of real estate have recently 
been sold which come within the high priced 
boundary of choice properties on Manhattan 
isiand. “The first is No. 207 Broadway, on the 
southwest corner of Fulton street. It con- 
‘tains a five story office building, with a lot 
1u.10x07 in size, and bas been purchased for 
$225,250. There are 1,682 square feet in this 
corner, Which gives an average of $138.55 per 
square foot for the property, making it: the 
fifth in rank.ameng the highest priced. par- 
cels of realty iu New. York sold during recent 
years. The next is No. 137 Broadway, which 
vold for $056,200, or $141.10 per square foot; 
the next in precedence is the northeast cor- 
ner of Pine street and Broadway, which sold 
for $762,500, or $155.75 per square foot; the 
second in precedence is No. 7 Wall street, 
corner of New, which sold for $240,000, or 
$155.37 per square foot, and the first in rank— 
reported to be the most costly pareel in the 
new world—is the southwest corner of Wall 
and Broad streets, which, with but 508 square 
feet, brought $168,090, or $330.70 per square 
foot. The average piece of round in New 
York city is probably not worth over $3 or $+ 
per square foot. . : 
There is a well kaown idiot. in Philadelphia 
whose memory is astonishingly keen and re- 
liable. He is.a faithful deliverer of groceries 
for w large retail house, and is well cared for 
by the firm. His head is shaped like a sugar 
loaf, projecting conically upward sud back- 
ward from. the crown, but the forehead. is 
low and receding, and his hair grows thickly 
upon it, down almostto his eves.” Whenever 
anew customer gives‘au order the idiotic 
carrier has to be shown the house, and told 
that John Brown, Bill Jones or James Clark 
lives there, as the case may be, and there- 
after he isalways to be relied cn to. deliver 
goods to that house. He cannot learn a: let- 
ter of the alphabet, and doves not read: the 
numbers on the houses, yet what is» most re- 
markable he remembers every fire ‘that has 
occurred in Philadelphia for the last ten 
years, and will tell you what number was 
struck in calling out the engines, how many 
and what companies responded, what. acci- 
dents, if any, occurred, andthe character of 
the fire to.the recounting of details of . loss. 
He rushes to all fires within running distance 
of his room, night or day, and seems to enjoy 
the excitement on the strects near the confla- 
grations, As a man with the memory fac- 
ulty of the brain alive and. developed, but 
With all the. other powers of that essential 
ruling organ dormant or absent, he is an un- 
usual subject of scientilic interest. 2 

‘There have been recently in Germany a 
numberof queer accidents-and crimes. At 
Muanicu, for instance, a stampede of four ele- 


-phants through the crowded streets during a 


freut procession is something new .in the 
way. of accidents. The elephants charged 
through the crowds lining. the streets, upset- 
ting and trampling..upon a dozen: people. 


’ They were scared originally ey steam from 


Yes, I knew that, but I didn’t say so to | 


him. I contented mysclf with putting another 
question or two to him. 

‘Why is very little building being done, 
and why are men keeping their capital in 
their pockets, instead of investing it in build- 
ing properties?” 

_ The question .gave Delegate Jones pause. 
It also seemed to give him food for thought; 


a locomotive in. the. procession. The beasts 
becaine frantic with: terror’ at the shrieks of 


‘the people all around them, and at umbrella 


thrusts nud kuife cuts they received in tramp- 
ling through the crowd. <Atone point the 
crowd was caught -in a corner and com- 
pressed, partly by fear, partly by the actual 
impact.of the elephants, almost to suffoca- 
tion. They battered down the doors of the 
mint, but quickly came out of that building 
again. In Heilige Geist street they upset a 
cab, At the Cafe Heck the elephants scared 
aman, who swung himself upona big chandlier, 
which broke and nearly caused a tremendous 
eas explosion. Finally in Baum street they 
battered down the doors of a smull house, 
aud getting inside wrecked the whole ground 
floor, while the people were on the roof pray- 
ing and shrieking. One elephant attempted 
to go up Stairs, but broke through with a 
crash which nearly caused the people on the 
roof to jump off. At Just the elephant tamer 
got control of the animals, and after hours 
of hard work they were gotten out of the 
house through a hole in the wall._—{New York 


‘Herald, 


A PROTECTED INDUSTRY. 


A Protectionist Pauper Tells the Stery ef 
the New York Shirtmakers. 


New York Press. 

“Stitch, stitch, stitch,” in Hood’s rythmical 
‘Song of the Shirt” means more, and at the 
same time less now, than it did when it was 
written half a century ago. It means more 
because the ceaseless stitching is done faster 
by machinery than any woman who 

Sat in womanly rags, 

Piying her needle and thread, 
ever dreamed of, and less because, although 
with its aid she is able to accomplish much 
more than formerly, she is not in the least 
benefited by the change, but has to be satis- 
fied with wages that are constantly decreas- 
ing rather than augmenting in size. 

Sewing has been stamped as a work which 
unquestionably belongs to women, so unques- 
tionably that she has hardly been permitted 
to picture to herself anything that she could 
like better, although perhaps born with as 
deadly a hatred for sewing as her father or 
brother. When tie time arrives, as it does 
in so many thousands of homes that both 
daughters and sons have to turn out and earn 
their living, the boys learn carpentry, plumb- 
iug, mechanics, masonry and other trades, 
and the girls shirt making. If each year new 
employments are ventured upon by a few 
wolnen more strong minded than their sisters, 
still there is no di:ninution in the number to 
be found at sewing. Shirts must be made, 
however, and women must win their bread 
and butter. Itis hardly likely that the de- 
mand and supply will ever cease, unless the 
custom of wearing shirts is given up, or a 
way of making them invented without the 
use of fingers. Hope for bettering the wages 
and conditions of women who make shirts 
need never be relinquished, only the women 
niust band together and make themselves 
strong by force of numbers before they can 
hope to accomplish very much. A girl who 
has worked for five years at the shirt trace, 
and told the writer of some of her experience, 
said: ‘‘Women are slow to organize, as every 
one knows who has talked to them about the 
reforms that would surely come through or- 
ganization, but I cannot help thinking the 
spirit is in them from the way they behave to- 
ward each other in the factories. They seem 
to be absolutely united on one point, and that 
is that they will treat each newcomer as if 
she were one of them.” 

“Do you mean when the girl comes to work 
at the factory for the first time?” 

“Yes. Each girl naturally feels some em- 


barrassment when she enters a room full of i : 
} ‘family” shirt. 


strange women, and sometimes she does not 
speak at all, but sits down at her machine, 
pile and frightened. Before the day is over 
she find herseit quite at her ease, for the girls 
have taken pains to speak to her, helped her 
about her tea at dinner time perhaps, and, in 
short, made her feel athome. This is my 
experience, and I think that their very feel- 
ing of helpfulness toward one another will 
finally result in their uniting to protect them- 
selves asaiust the low wages they receive.” 
“What does a girl earn who makes shirts?’ 
“The average wages earned in a week are 
$6 or $7, but it is possible for the very best 
and most rapid workers to earn $12 during 
occasional weeks, when trade is very brisk. 
Others less competent receive $£ or even less. 
Tecan explain to you just how. the work is 
done. Through the middle of the room there 
isa double line of machines, They run by 
steam power, and are.arranged so that the 
women face each other at their work. There 
is a space between the machines which is 
filled by a receptacle for the work, which 
looks like a trough. The different parts of 
the garment are allowed to fall into this as 
they are finished. 1t takes ten different pairs 
of hands to make a shirt as it is done in fac- 
tories, and it would be difficult to find a half 
dozen women in any single factory who 
could make the garment entire. For in- 
stance, the backs are made by one person, 
the bosoms by another, the sleeves by an- 
other, and’so on.” 
At the suggestion of the writer a little mem- 
orandum was made by the young shirtmaker 
of the different parts of the garment, with 
prices attached, which will be given below: 
Bosoms, 15 to 20 cents a Gozen. 
Backs, 15 cents a dozen. ~~. : : 
Juining and banding, 18 to.20 cents a dozen. 
Putting in sleeves, 10 cents a dozen pairs. 
Seaming shirts, S centsadozen. . 
Felling shirts, 8 cents a dozen. 
Heinming shirts, 5 cents a dozen, 
Making waistbands and-neckbands, 30 cents 
a dozen. a 
Putting on the waistbands and neckbands, 


10 cents a dozen. eS 
Buttonholes, 12 cents.a hundred. 
“These: prices. are for an ordinary white 
shirt; they vary somewhat according to the 
quality of material and niceness of work,” 
said the girl. . “They must have to work very 
fast to earn even #6 or $i a week,”- remarked 
the writer... “They-learn to make their fingers 
fiy at'a remarkable rate, and anxiety to ac- 
complish much puts the women under a nerv- 
ous strain that is a great tax upon the 
strength.” he re: 

~ “Why is it that each woman works only on 
one portion of the garment?’ 
“Because she can finish quickest that which 
she is doing overandover again. Her fingers 
follow. their calling mechanically, and she 
would almost be able to accomplish her work 
if she were blindfolded. The bosom is the 
best paying part of shirtmaking. It is possi- 
ble to make eight or» ten dozen in one day, 
but of course that: is not the rate of work for 
the average woman. A girl may be proficient 
at making sleeves, in which case-she- will 
often make one dozen pairs in one hour. The 
work consists in puttiug on the facing at the 
wrist and making it ready for the one who 
seamis the shirt or the one who puts on the 
wristband. We sit at our work from. eirht 
o'clock in the. morning until six at night. 
Sometimes three-quarters of an hour is given 
for dinuer, but oftener half. an hour. At 
Wallach’s shirt factory ia Thomas street the 
factory law has recently been posted in the 
work rooms. There are two hundred girls 
who may read, and long for the three-quarters 
of an hour’s rest they are entitled to at noon, 
but it hasn’t been granted them yet, and per- 
haps will not be until the factory inspectors 
follow up their preliminary attempts to en- 
force the law. Giving fifteen extra minutes 
at dinner time would mean the loss to em- 
plovers of thirty hours’ work during the 


week. . Would the consciences of these power. 
holding individuals prick to any effect if they 


thought they were shortening the life of each 


employe at the rate of fifteen minutes & day, | | 


Iwonder?? — oe eee, 
With a little calculation it will be seen that 


the cost of labor on a shirt at the rate of pay- 


ment given above is eleven cents and one six- 
teenth of a cent, and the prices ure not by.any 
means the lowest. Few men. buy shirts: that 
cost as little as $l each, but if they do, what 
a difference there is iu the price received by 
the worker and that received by the dealer, 


even taking into account rent, machinery and 
other. expenses—and it must not be forgotten 


that the maufacturer himself often assumes 
management of the retail business, aluhough 


-in the disguise of Mr. Smith or-Mr. Brown, 


and thus makes all the proiit himself. It may 


take as much ingenuity to sell a shirt as to. 


muke one, but it ¢ertuinly does not take any. 
more, and why may not the hard working 
women be worthy of something other than a 
mers pittance? : 

It is already known that any number of the 
shirts soidin the stores of New York puss 
through the hands of one, sometimes two con- 
tractors, and then are given cut by them to 
the tenement house workers. They pay just 


half the price-of the regular manufacturer. 


They always live in the tenement house dis- 
tricts anda sign thatis hung without the door: 
? SHIRTMAKERS WANTED :. 
may attract the same persons over and over 
again, who come for their “‘lot” of four dozens 
of shirts with regularity and -precision, or it 
may callin fresh seekers for work with the 
appearance of each succeeding day. If there 
is an inclination to join with the legitimate 
shirtmaker in her bitterness of feeling toward 
the manufacturer, who pays only from $4to $7 
a weck to his emploves, can there but be a cry 
of “war” toward the contractor, who gives 
out flannel shirts to make at the rate of 36 
cents a dozen to women who toil 
In poverty, hunger and dirt, : 

from early morning until late at night? How 


o 


-erystalizing against” protection. 


does not declare that the tariff 


agers in his section of the state. 


might be 


3 


that “stitch, stitch, stitch,” as the moonina- 
keeps up its coustant throbbing, must 
enetrate to the very center of the tired, 
rain. The fingers, with their nervous trem= 
bling over their work, must sometimes, aye, ~ 
frequently, steal to the eyes and brush awayt: 
tears of sorrow and weariness, and with a 
kind of hopeless persistence reach back to, 
their work again. If the women are mothers — 
and have family cares and interruptions, 
what can they earn? It takesa woman wha 
is thoroughly accustomed to the work, and 
without interference from outside matters, 
two days to do four dozens of flannel shirts,* 
and that is working steadily from 8 o'clock” 
iu the morning until 10 o’ciock at night. She 
receives $1.34 for twenty-six hours of work. |: 
Sometimes the shirtmakers are obliged ta: 
turn from necessity to the ‘contractors. for 
work when, at certain periods of the year, 
their regular employer closes his factorye 
He may or may not have informed his em 
ployes of his intentions, in order that theyt, . 
may quickly supply themselves. with other 
work; the probability is that he has not dona 
so. He may take their ad¢resses with the 
purpose of sending for them when he beging 
work again, but very likely such a good in: 
tention is forgotten if new applicants presen 
themselves in the meantime. There are em< 
ployers, too, who tell beginners that if they; 
will work two days for nothine they will : 
paid; then at the end of the two days they* 
say it will be necessary to work a week, per! 
haps two weeks, before they can expect pay. 
Practicing that policy with a number of pery 
sons, they get a great deal of. their work? 
done for notning. The highest price paid. ta 
workers in the shirt trade is for custom shirts.': 
These, the manufacturer has made within’ 
the walls of his own building, where he may’; 
oversee the work himself if necessary; but: aa! 
large part of bis business is-done in the. 
sheps of the retailers themselves, and for this : 
work a good hand may earn from $3 to $3.50 
a dozen shirts. The hours are usually less 
severely observed and a shirtmaker usually | 
considers herself in luck if she gets such a pos 
sition, There is a laundry attached to alk, 
large shirt factories, where a business is made 
of “doing up” the shirts and also collars and 
cuffs before they are ready for the dealers.. 
There are machines to do the washing and 
women are only employed for the ironing.:, 
Their places are gradually being usurped 
there, however, by the convict laborers, als 
though their peculiar fitness for shirt: ironing” 
above other traces when they come out of the 
reformatories and. prisons is to be questioned. 
It is a very different. trade. from ordinary: 
laundry work, and the women employed would, 
scorn ironing what ‘ts technically called a 
is 


The most skillful worker 
given custom shirts and she mast have avery", 
clever hand for her: business. in order to gaint} 
a livelihood at ironing the garments, for whickt 
t 


she earns 49% cents apiece. 


+ 
THE BEATING OF THE DRUMS. Rey 

Protection is driving millions of workerg: . 
out of European countries. Why is this so® - 
Why don’t a tariff raise wages in Europe.— 
{Grand Rapids, Mich., Woritman. 

Mr. Harrison says that what we want isthe: 
establishment of American steamship lines. Say 
we do. We want steamships more than weg 
want protection, but we can’t have both—q] 
{Chicago Herald. . “ cs 

The senate has amended the sundry civil} 
appropriation bill by adding a grant of $250,8 
000 to pay the expenses. of investigating the 
extent to which the arid region of the United, 
States can be redeemed by irrigation. 

American voters who voted and shouted’ - 
for high tariff are turned olf by the wholee. 
sale and foreign pauper labor filis the placeg: 
und proves beyond «a question just. how 
effectually a high tariff protects home induss °_ 
tries!—[Mapleton, Iowa, Disseminator. _ 

Protective tariff is only one link in the prow 


‘tective system of robbery built up by th 


republican party, and itis to the manufac 

uring interests what the national banking | 

law is to the money power, but to the people. — 

it is damnation and ceath.—[Emporia Kan- - 

sas Workman. . = ee 
A more over-estimated man than Henry © 

George probably never lived in the United. - 


‘States, A bigger ass never lived in an 


other country. Who shall say that itis not. 
well to once and ferever puta quietus gipom. - 
anything and everythiug thatsaversof Henry. 
Georgeisni.—[Chicago Sentinel. tee 
What has the high tariff done for the work= 
ingmen? It has. made food, clothing and 


other necessaries of life higher than they 


ought te be. It has kept many of the work- 
ingmen from owning their own homes. by” 
making building materials dear.—{Binghame - 
ton, N. ¥., Democratic Leader. re 
‘The working classes, I think, are largely 
against. Harrison, and sentiment is. rapidly’ 
I would be. - 
for protection if it protected, but it doesn’t.; 


-It helps the manufacturer at. the expense of: 


the consumer, and labor is. not in the least ben-! 
etited.—{Farmer. Jones, the lubor candidate’ - 
fer governor of Illinois. pee ee ek 
As greenbackers we do not oppose the re-: 
publican party from dishke, nor favor the 
democratic party from love. Our love is the. 
greenback party, and: we are acting 
belief that the reform proposed by that party 
cannot be made dominant until one or tha 
other of these vld parties. are killed off, and 
because the republican. party is the easiest: 
killcd we favor a combined etfort. to give it 
its death blow now.—{Grand Rapids, Mich.,' 
Leacer (Greenback)... : phe oe peepee 
Of the representatives. of the republican, 
party at Washington, not one in a hundred : 
planks 
~dopted at Chicago, im a moment of excite- 
Inent aud without consultation with the dele- 
gates of all sections, is. not good republican. | 
doctrine. The republican: party, by. all its. 
traditions and declarations, by the expres~ 
sious of its honored leaders, and by its acts | 
when in power, isa party of tariff reform.—. 
(St. Paul Pioneer Press (Rep). rts mae 
If you happen to see a hand thrust into a. 


Francisco Examiner. > ne 
- The declaration of A. B. Farquhar of 


-Pa., in favor of Cleveland and. tar 


will be an eye opener for the republican maa~ 
i Mr... Far- 
quhar was an original republican, and is ex- 
tensively engaged in the manufacture of: 
agricultural implements, employing 500 work= 
inzmen. Nevertheless he sees that the tax 
refurin policy as outlined. in the democratic - 
programme could not but redound to she wel- 
faré uf the. American pegple.—{Philadelphia. 
Record. oe me 
That every atonr of the protective feature 
of tariff taxation could be abolished without. 
in the least injuring any material iudustry, is 
beyond question. There niay be a few unim-. 
portant little interests, foreign to cur soil or 
climate, that are being nourished into a sickly. 
existence (such industries as would be the 
raising of oranges in Iowa -Lastance).tnat. 
, partially destroyed by removal ef 
the taritl. But even protection 
urge that a tariff su 
culture in Iowa 


Lowa, Herald. . 


This presidential campaign, in its essence, 
is a struggle between the privileged classes 
and the laboring masses of the country. The 
republican party, in all vital points, is a repro-. 
ductiou on this side of the Atlantic of the. 
tory party of England.. The Enclish tories 
have always made it their boast, and. never 
more arrogantly than to-day, that they repre- 
sent the wealth, proverty and culture of Enc- 
land. The republicans are constantly assert- 
ing that they represent the same thiags here. 
And the cluim in both cases is accompanied 


by a constant assumption of superior patriot- © 
ism, character and social standing, which, the 


common, vulgar million, who labor in the — 
mine, the factory and the workshop are ex- 
pected to recognize and defer toas a matter 


of course.—{Boston Globe... 
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Meep \our Faces to the Light. 
~ Bwem the Secular Review. 
Dhere’s a ringing, glorious measure 
Sn the march of life, my brothers; 
If we listen, we may hear it a}! day long, 
With an undertone of triumph 
Slo discordance wholly smothers, 
Aad this is the cheerfu! burden of the song: 
! keep the column moving! 
Perfect rest shall be our guerdon 


‘Whee our missions are fulfilled—our labors 


done; 
Petri path lies plain before us, 
Yer our task and burden, 
If we bravely set our faces to the sun. 


Disappointments may o’ertake us, 
Roses, griefs 20d grim 5urprises 
May assault us in the weary way We £0; 
Kook not back; but onward, ever, 
Lo! the , goal defore us rises, 
Ana valley of the shadow lies below! 
Wa a band to belp the fallen, 
‘Where the rusged steeps delay us, 
baer ~ reddening summits warn us of 
be nizht, 
We shall conquer all the evils 
‘het assail us and betray us, 
While we keep our faces bravely to the 
light! 
_Bteady! keep the ranks in motion! 
we only be retrieving 
The disasters and mistakes of yesterday. 
There is shame in dull inaction, 
is glory in achieving 
take one step on the upward way! 
day the distance dwindles, 
foot the steeps surrender 
dread no more the barriers over- 


‘Wayside thorns may rend and goad us, 
Driving mist and cloud may biind us, 
pas al struggle up the last stupendous 
ag At; 
But remember, and take courage, 
Ail life's shadows lie behind us 
While we keep our faces bravely to the 


UNDER THE GILDED CROSS 


It was a singular little woman who stood 


_ fresolutely at the threshold just as the 


lights were being lit at the desk. fhe 
was in the prime of middle life, rather 
quaintly dressed in oldish garments. Her 
face at another time must have been soft 
and kind, but it was now flushed with ex- 
-- eitement. 
She glanced around and seeing me she 
came swiftly forward. 
“Is not this the Young women’s aid as- 
- gociahon?” she asked in a tone of sup- 
| pressed emotion. 
-. Tassented, curious to know what agitat- 
ed her. 
“Some quieter place than this,” she 
 gaid, glancing about. 
_ _‘Jiled ter across the room, through an- 
. @ther apartment, into a secluded place 
‘where noises from the office were lost. 
“We sat down at an open window in the 
- twilight. Outside, the world drowsed: its 
- Moises were smothered into a monotonous 
chum. The great church windows just 
before us were black and somber; the or- 
maments inthe stone work were twisted 
into curious and fantastic shapes; and the 
steeple, with its cross that glittered so 
brightly by day, loomed up a huge black 
mass in the gloaming. As we gazed, the 
toss became radiant with lignt and 
gieamed siar Jike in the darkness; the bell 
¥Fangeout solemnly in the upper air; the 
arched windows lit up with the splendor 
ofa bundred colors, and the organ broke 
@outinto melody. Faintiy the notes came 
at first, like a ligit evening wind, then 
strengthening, threw off all restraint and 
burst into tumultous acclaim, piercing the 
soul and thrilling it with harmony; again 
weakening, they sank away and died in 
‘mournful caderce. 
Tae cool of the evening and the voice of 
the music seemed to bring a fitting conclu- 
sion toa day spent in the doing of good 
- @eeds. Ifelt a silent elation at having 
_ given succor to suffering fellow beings and 
@ satisfaction in the thought that there 
Was at least that much jess misery in the 
world. The music soothed my spirit and 
my mind was floating away with the rap- 
‘tare of its harmony, when a touch on my 
_ @rm startled me from my revery. The 
‘woman opposite me was bending forward 
sand looking straight at me. 
_ SThere’s famine down the street. 
you know it?” she said, 
“Famine!” I cried. 
“Yes. They are dying of starvation.” 
*Why don’t they come here?” I cried. 
We will save them.” 
‘The woman sat silent for a moment, gaz- 
ing intently into my face. 
“You save them?’ she said slowly. 
There would be haif the city upon vou. 
‘You save them? You have but a bucket 
with which to bail a s2a. You know of 
only the few who have strayed from the 
Jong column marching in the valley of 
death! You save them?”— 
She stopped short and gazed out of the 
‘window. The sacred music swelled into 
giorious tones of triumph—stopping short 
almost as suddenly as had the woman’s 
Woice. But she was not heeding it. Her 
thoughts were of another kind and she 
2 as if to herself: 
__ “The vicars of Christ wear purple and 
Zine linen and fare sumptuously while the 
outcast beat at the gates. Has God for- 
saken the poor?” 
She leaned forward and peered out into 
‘the night. Suddenly she drew back and 
wheeling around so that she faced me, 
‘whe commenced abruptly to tell her story 
es if she had already related a part of it. 
_ “They came to me, mother “224 dauch- 
ter. more than a month ago,” she said. 
“The mother was a weakiv body unac- 
eustomed to poverty, but she had a patient 
face, and I afterward found that she never 
complained. The daughter had a wild, 
startled expression in her dark eyes, which, 
with her pale complexion and sharp feat- 
ures, gave her a hunted look. 
-» Et may have been an air of refinement 
that worn clothes could not conceal; or 
soft manners or beseeching eyes that ap- 
pealed to me. Or perhaps it was their 
@ppearance of utier helplessness. At any 
rate, my sympathy was moved, and I bid 
come in. It was against my better 
judgment: for, I am a close business 
‘woman, hardened by experience. 
- f© avoid tenants with poor prospects, 
Sbough, God knows, the best of us are 
| oeigsoeedag And these two women had 
4a more than the clothes they wore 
and a few effects in a trunk. The girl 


Do 
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thought she would be able to earn enough 
to keep them, poor, innocent soul! 

“I gave them the best vacant room I 
had. True, it was on the top floor, and 
there were a good many siairs to climb, 
and the place was pretty hot during these 
summer days when the sun came beating 
down on the roof, but -then it was 2 front 
room, and was cocl encugh at night. 

“There were white half curtains at the 
windows, which the former tenant had 
put there, to ‘keep one from peering into 
one’s neighbors’ affairs,’ she said, though 
I suspect ber motive was to keep out 
sight of the ugly, over crowded houses 
opposite. Then there were some geranium 
plants in wooden boxes beside the win- 
dows, and these, with the curtains, which 
I had just washed, gave a wonderfully 
cheerful appearance to things. There 
wasn’t much furniture, but then one can 
live without furniture. 

“ made them as comfortable as I could, 
fussing around here and there in little odd 
ways, and twice I found the girl regarding 
me with tears in her eyes. She only 
smiled and said, ‘Thank you for your 
great kindness,’ but I was well pleased. 
From that day forward I—well, I did what 
I could for their comfort. 

“The girl each morning came to read the 
advertisements in my paper, and then 
went out to look for work. Of course she 
didn’t find it. How could sh’ a slight, 
delicate girl, unaccustomed to any kind of 
physical labor, while so many stronger 
ones, long used to push and struggle for 
themselves, were unable to get it? At 
evening she would come home with tire? 
face and go up to her mother. 

“The widow went out but seldom. She 
was too old to climb the stairs, she said, 
but I'say she was too weak from lack of 
food. She told me something of their his- 
tory on one of those days. They had not 
always been so poor. But death had car- 
ried off their loved ones, leaving them to 
battie against the odds of the world as 
best they might. They had come to the 
big city, where the girl expected to get 
@ position as governess. But the hope 
was adelusion. Some obstacle always in- 
terposed—her inexperience or her unwiil- 
ness to live apart from her mother or 
something else. A few times she had ob- 
tained some small work to do. But this 
did not last, and she was as badly off as 
before. Turn this way or that way, 
wherever she would all opportunities were 
closed to her. 

“This was as much of their story as the 
poor body’s pride would permit her to tell 
me. She did not complain, however. She 
was a pious soul. She said she trusted 
God, and that all would surely come right 
in the end. With these thoughts she 
would wait alone there all day long for 
her daughter's return. 

“It was toward the close of that very 
day that the girl came home, with a face 
even whiter than usual. She stopped at 
my door and turned out the contents of 
her purse into her hand. It was a little 
money, only a very little, and she offered 
it tome, as something toward the week’s 


Yent which wus several days overdue. 


“IT asked if she had fouad work. 

“No, she had not yet found work. 

“Then the money—ah, the pretty locket 
was gone. No, 1 would not take the 
money. Iwas in no need of it just then. 
I didn’t hear her reply; I walked away 
and closed the door behind me. 

“Goodness knows I needed the money 
badly enough, littleas it was. The butcher, 
the baker and the others (poor souis, they 
must have a hard time vetting along with 
us poor bodies) were nagging for pay. 
But there was nothing to do but to haréen 
my face and let them nag. I should have 
been able to get along tolerably well if I 
could have got a tenant for the fifth story 
front. The place had been vacant since I 
turned out the voung man who practiced 
there on his cornet. The two worn 
above, Imade up my miud, had enouzh 
trouble without his goings on, and I tried 
to change him off to seme other apart- 
ment, but nobody was willing to be moved. 
So there was but one thing to do, and I 
did it. I got rid of him. 

“In the evenings the two lonely women 
would sit in the darkness—they could not 
afford a light—and oftimes ihey sang, 
mother and daughter together, some of 
memory’s songs that cause the eyes to fill 
and bring a fluttering at the heart. It was 
only last night that they sang in this way. 
The house was never so quiet and the 
sound of their voices came through the 
open door, down the dark stairway, with 
peculiar mournfuluess. There was a piti- 
ful plaintiveness in the girl’s voice, 2 cry 
of anguish. I understood it too well. She 
had come in the morning to talk with 
me about a letter she had sent about a 
situation. Four days had elapsed since 
she had maiied the letter, but there had 
come no reply. She read me the copy she 
had saved and expressed fear that it was 
not sufficiently clear and business like. 
Perhaps she had asked for too much pay? 
She talked for a long while about it. 
Piainiy she was beside herself with worri- 
ment. I was glad for her sake and for 
my own when she went out, though I had 
misgivings of those fruitless wanderings. 
In going out she dropped the copy of her 
letter, and I picked it up. I read it over 
and over again until now it stands in my 
memory as clearly as if it were before my 
eyes.” 2 

“If you will pay me three dollars a 
week,’ wrote the poor, innocent heart, ‘I 
will make it my business to observe per- 


‘sons and hand them a little slip of 


Excelsior Eye Water might help 
and to others I thought proper I could 
give another slip on which I had written: 


P@cccescecesoes Beee easeerecces 


The Excelsior Remedy would benefit you: 

The latter slips would not be so many in 
number, but as there are many people 
wearing glasses and many suffering with 
cataracts in their eyes, the former little 
papers might bring you in a great many 
customers. If you wish to employ me in 
any way, please inform me.’ ” 

The little woman's voice trembled as 
she recited these words, and she paused. 
While she had been speaking her whole 
manner had changed. She seemed to have 
forgotten self and spoke with unwonted 
dignity. After a moment she continued: 


. 
* 
« 
. 
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‘‘When the girl got home at night her 
dark eyes burned brighter than usual. 
There was in them a wild frightened ex- 
pression, that, with the hunted look in the 
fuce, made me uneusy. Sie stopped at my 
door. No, no letters had come. She said 
nothing, but her lips quivered, and turn- 
ing, she went slowly upstairs. 

“I could touch nothing at supper time. 
I was too uneasy, why, I could not tell. 
When it grew dark I crept up stairs, stop- 
ping at the foot of the top flight. There 1 
sat down and listened to the singing. 
Some of the songs were old, old ones which 
my mother had sung long years ago; 
others were strange tome. But through 
them all was a strain of sadness that 
caused hot tears to well up into my eyes, 
After a time the singing ceased and they 
fell to talking, and I started to creepaway, 
when something the widow said rooted me 
to the spot. They hud been living for the 
past two days on bread and water. 

“ ‘Cheer up, my daning! I heard the 
widow say. ‘The night must soon break. 
Let us have faith in heaven. Remember 
the words of the Scripture, ‘Come unto me 
all ye that labor and are heavy laden and 
I will give you rest.’ 

‘Down to my room slowly and noise- 
lessly Icrept. I went to bed, but not to 
sleep. I closed my eyes and fell into a 
drowse, only to awaken in a moment with 
a start, as if some one had touched me. 
Thus I tossed and turned nt!!! te in the 
night, when, iired out, I must have 
falle: into a sound sleep. I suddenly 
twakened and sturted up. Something 
had happened. Surely something had 
happened. I did not know what it was 
but something was wrong. ‘They want 
me up stairs,’ I said to myself, and I fold- 
ed something around me. As I climbed 
up the fancy that I was needed became a 
conviction. On reaching the top landing 
I noticed that the lid of the scuttie in the 
roof was off anda draft of the morning 
air came fanning against me. At the 
front chamber door I met the widow. 

* «Where is my daughter?’ she asked in 
an alarmed tone. ‘She is not here. 
She has not been herself for two days.’ 

“Where was she, indeed? 

“We both of us went to the foot of the 
ladder leading to the roof. 

«She must have gone on the roof,’ I 
said. 

«She is not there,’ said somebody com- 
ing up the stairs. ‘Sheisbelow. She has 
either jumped or has fallen. She is 
dead!” 

The woman opposite me ceased speak- 
ing and bowed her head down with 
emotion. I turned and gazed out into the 
night. The organ's tones no longer 
charmed my spirit. They seemed far 
uway. Thecross in the steeple gleamed 
on with its golden light, but it now looked 
cold and distant and immovable. The 
great windows blazed with undiminished 
splendor. In one of them was a picture of 
the Christ. It stood out clear and distinct 
in the blackness around. Sadness and 
peace and love blended in the face. The 
outstretched armed moved with life; the 
lips parted and uttered the blessed word. 
At the feet was a fallen heap of white— 
a young girl lying dead. Clearly above 
the organ’s hushed tones came the words: 

“T was a hurgered, and ye gave me no 
meat; Iwas thirsty, and ye gave me no 
drink; I was a stranger and ye took me 
not in; naked, and ye clothed me not; sick 
and in prison, and ye visited me not. For, 
jnusmuch as ye did it not unto the least of 
these ye did it not to me.” 

JOHN GREY. 
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NOTES FROM CORRESPONDENTS. 


A. Richardson, Philade!phia, Pa.—The cam 
paign louks all right, but if defeated it will 
be owing to the cowardice of a portion of 
the democratic party in not standing up to 
principle. Many of them don't seem to know 
what true democracy means. Yours for free 
trade aud egual rights. 

Theta, Lynchburg, Va.—A lot here assessed 
at $9,000 sold for $20,700. The improvements 
had been burned away wken the lot wassold. 

G. F. of Elizabeth, N. J.—I was very much 
pleased wita the old time enthusigsm_ that 
prevailed ut the Cocper union conference. I 
wud others whose names ure on inclosed list 
have becn dciug good work among our shup- 
mates, u goou many of whum are protection- 
ists. But we have set them to tiiaking and 
we already see good results. 

F. & Arnold, Povghkeersie, N. ¥.—I am 
determined, and there nre many like me here, 
to aid the election of Cleveland and Thurman 
by every meaus in my power, not because I 
favor the democratic party, but because look- 
ing beyond party and platforms and Mills 
bilis I see in this step a movement toward the 
single tax. Cleveland’s election means more 
than a victory fur tariff reform, it means a 
victory for free trade. This-town is repub- 
lican, but the workingmen are slowly shaking 
off old beliefs and coming to understand what 
free trade and the single tax really mean. 

A correspondent in Springfield, Mass, 
writes: [ have always been a republican, and, 
like Judge Reid of Tennessee, am yet. I have 
hitherto believed ina tariff as beneficial to 
the workingmen of this country and often 
wondered why they did not make it higher. 
And lots of other things puzzied me—why, 
for instance, there should be so many strikes 
under “protection,” but I see the cause now, 
thanks to Henry George and others who be- 
lieve as he does. The consequence is I am 
thoroughly converted to the single tax doc- 
trine. I thiuk the democrats made a big 


mistake in not coming out for free trade. J]: 


um an employe in a manufactory where all 
the steel used is imported from Germany. 
‘this is a republican city, but there is lots of 
tainking on the tariff question being done. I 
am for the election of Cleveland and Thur- 
man, not because they are democrats, but be- 
cause they are for freedom. ° 
Wiiiiam Chadeayne, Cornwall, N. Y¥.—I 
herewith signify my intention to support 
Cieveland and Thurman in the coming elec- 
tion on the ground thatany step toward tariff 


reduction tends toward the abolition of all- 


taxes on the products of labor and 
the final transfer of such taxes to land 
values.’ I hope Henry George can ar- 
range to meet Mr. Blaine in debate. 
At least if nothing else can be done a 
smart single tax man ought to be present 
wherever Blaine speaks, to ask questions. 
We tangled up a republican orator ia this 
town Thursday evening so that the members 
of his own party were much dissatisfied with 
his speech. 

James Warren of 298 Henry strect, New 
York, sends us a suggestion for a campaign 
button for Cleveland single tax men. His 
idea is a white button bordered with metal 
or black. In the middle a large “C,” and in 


the white space within the C, the letters S. T. 


for single tax. 
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A MENACING IRRUPTION. 


GENERAL MASTER WORKMAN POWDERLY 
ON IMMIGRATION. 


North American Review. 

The immigraut of the sixties found it 
comparatively easy to earn a living, and he 
was not obliged to crowd his neighbor in 
order tu make room for ome more. To 
the immigration which came previous to 
1860 we owe our greatness as a nation; 
it gave us brain, “pone and muscie: it 
made our rivers navigable, and when they 
could not carry our merchandise it made the 
canals and then the railroads; it gave us 
laborers, mechanics and statesmen; it was 
healthy and good. Could we say the same of 
the immigration of the present day there 
would be nv fault to find and none but nar- 
row minded bigots would complaia. 1t is 
still dangerous to say anything concerning 
the restriction of immizration for fear of 
being charged with know knothingism. What- 
ever knownothingism meant in former years, 
the man who advocates a restriction of im- 
migration to-day is a patriot who loves bis 
couutry better than the opinion of dema- 
gfogues, or of those who will not speak the 
truth because it may temporarily effect their 


interests. Ido not base my objections to un- 
‘restricted immigration on race hatred, prej- 


udice or bigotry. In what I have to say I 
am actuated by a sincere desire to benefit 
humanity. Niue million seven hundred thau- 
sand immigrants have lauded since 1S6C; 
more than the combined population of New 
York and Pennsy!vania. 

- + The population which came previous 
to 1860 was civilized, that which comes to- 
day is, in a great proportion, semi-barbarous. 
Who doubts that statement has only to travel 
aloug the line of railroad nearest to him until 
he meets with a gang of laborers and attempt 
to converse with them. He has only to go 
into the mining regions of Pennsylvania, the 
mills of Ohio, the factcries of New England, 
the lumber camps of Michigan, or Mulberry 
street, New York, to find a ciuss of beings 
that are fur from being civilized. One or two 
illustrations will suffice. Eight years ago I 
visited a mining camp and investigated the 
condition of the men who were imported, free 
of duty, to take the places of the American 
workmen who had demanded higher waves 
for labor done. Dining room, smoking room, 
sitting room, kitchen and bedchamber all ia 
one. Five rows of bunks, three deep, each 
one thirty inches in widtn and seventy-eight 
inches long. The first bunk, eighteen inches 
from the floor, the next suppcrted by 
rough hemlock posts but two feet above 
it, and a third two feet above the second 
one. Each bunk was filied with = straw 
and covered with the cvarsest kind of 
coffee sack material for bed clothing. Two 
rows of hemi!eck boards, each one twenty feet 
in lencth by three feet in width, constituted 
the tables. The men ecume in from the mines 
while I was there, and before washing face 
or hand, sat down toa meal of salt pork, 
meal and water. One hundred and tive meno 
lived in a building 160 feet in length by 50 
feet in width. Addressing one of thei in the 
Evelish tongue I received no answer. I 
waited until it was time to retire, and saw 
these men lie down without divesting them- 
selves of a single article of clothing; some of 
them took off their shoes, but the greater 
portion of them did not. 

These men tock the places of American 
workmen who were receiving from 22 to $2.50 
aday. The ccmpensation allowed to them 
was but 75 cents a day and board. <A care- 
ful estimate showed that 53 cents would 
provide a meal such as I saw spread on that 
table, thus making the outlay on each man 
but 908 cents a duy. One year ago I visited 
the su:ne place in company with the same 
escort, and found but one of the 10U5 
men who were there seven years before. 
Inquiry developed tne fact that the others 
bad at different intervals returned to their 
homes across the sea. I have witnessed bun- 
dreds of scenes iike thut in several states, 
and inquiry always elicited the seme informa- 
tion regurding the muvements of such men. 
They return totheir homes when they have 
accumuiated a few hundred dollars. They 
receive the lowest possible wages while in 
this country and take nearly all of it home 
With thein when going. The greater portion 
by far of what they spend in America is for 
strong drink. Two weeks avo 1 saw ai uun- 
ber cf men at work ona railroad. Attached 
to the waistband of each man was a leather 
strap fastened toa large bruss check similar 
to those used by railway companies when 
checking baggage. Every check bore a num- 
ber, and the mun who carried it, or to whom 
it was fastened, was known by the number on 
his check. On the pay rolls of the company 
be wes known by his number, and 1f be had 
the misfurtune to lose his check he at the 
sume time lust his wages unless the foreman 
would identify bim for a consideration. 


‘These men spoke a tongue unknown to me, 


and the same story was toid of their habits 
as was told of the menof eizht years ago. 
Shanties of the roughest boards made 
up the homes of ihese poor fellows, 
und fare of the coarsest and filthiest 
kind Was given, or supplied them: by the con- 
tractor. Fancy the ruture of the American 
laborer, whose nameis forgotten, and whose 
only means cf identification rests with a 
brass check, whieh muy be substituted for 
another while he sieeps. 

Investigation has demonstrated ‘that those 
who remain in this country, of that class of 
immigrauts, do uot learn to speak our lan- 
cuage with any degree of accuracy; they 
never read of the affairs of our government 
inthe language of the country, und seldom. 
know how to read any other language. 

The majority of that ecless of immigrants 
comes here uoder cortract or efter undue in- 
fluence bus been bruught to bear on them by 
agents of American employers. ‘Another 
class of aliens rush bither Heeing from op- 

ression at home. Otbers come as our cash- 
lers go to Canada, because of the offenses 
committed at home; with this diiference, 
those who go to Canada bring American del- 
lars with them, while those who commit 
crime in foreign lands bring aovthing with 
them but depraved habits and vengeful 
hearts, and when those who can do so return 
to their own lands, they, tuo, tuke American 
dollars with them. 

Every European country is infested with 
agents of American and English syndicates 
who offer temnptiug iuducemeuts to Kuropcans 
to emigrate to America. That this is true is 
beyond question. That these poor foreigners 
are Welcomed by mercenary-hearted Ameri- 
eans, whose selfishness has killed their 
patriotism, is true. In verification of that 
assertion let me quote from the secret circular 
sent cut by Henry Clews & Cvu., last year, and 
published in the papersa yearago. Ti reads: 

“The tide of immigration this way, the ar- 
rivals yesterday at least teu thousund, which 
is the Jargest on record for any one day, 
should be considered as a favorable feature, 
especially as the new comersare largely from 
the continent and bring funds with them for 
their immediate support. In the present dis- 
turbed condition oi labor this large flow of 
immigration comes at an opportune time. 
What this country needs more than anything 
else is the same competition in the labor mar- 
ket as is found in all manufacturing and pro- 
duct markets. Competition alone will out- 
maneuver in the end ui) the generals who are 
leading the Knights of Labor. Coinpetition 
alone will prove the only pacifier of labor 
dissatisfaction and uprising. Ail American 
citizens here who want peace and prosperity 
should unite in encouraging the Eurupean 
surplus population to flock to our shores to 
bring about the true remedy for the present 
Inbor evils, which is the only cloud now over- 
hanging our present prosperous country.” 

In the same circular reference is made 
to the gloomy outlook for all Europe which 
has made investment in European securities 
unprofitable, yet Henary Clews & Co. would 
transfer that surplus population which has 
unsettled Europe to American soil for the 
purpose, not of building up the country, but 
that it might become the willing instrument 
in the hands of money getters here. No 
thought of the country’s welfare inspired that 
circular. . 

Let us consider what the surplus population 
‘of Europe means when transplanted to this 
country. Dissatisfied with their surroundings 
at home many come with vengence in their 
hearts) Coming from lands where oppres- 


police courts. Unacquainted with our laws 
they do nut know how to cbey tuem. Being 
a surplus on the other side, they cannot, as 
alleced by Henry Clews & Co.. “bring funds 
with them.” They come as paupers and as 
paupers they remain; they come to compete 
in the struggle for food with the Americana 
Workman. 

Place a few intelligent but unscrupulous 
mea of their own race ut the head of these 
men, and continue to turn tie screws as they 
have been turned for the past few years in 
the field of competitiou, and the safety 
of the republic will be seriously threat- 
ened. Brought to America to occupy 
that sphere of life cutlined in tbe. 
circular of Henry Clews & Co., deceived and 
ebeated by those of their own race who may 
understand the language and customs of this 
country, rubbed by their emplovers, their 
ignurance taken advantage of on every hand, 
it must not be expected that they will enter- 
tain any feeling uf love or respect for this 
country or her institutions. Having been used 
as the club with which employers struck down 
the independence of the American laborer, it 
must not be expected that the latter will 
cherish a very friendly feeling for either 
immigrant or employer. Every dead wall 
in the cities of Europe is placarded with 
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on landing in New York, when the illusion 1s 
dispeiled and every future step is in an oppo- 
site direction from that which was expected, 
We must not hope that such as have been de- 
ceived will ever become good and useful 
citizens. The object in bringing them hither 
is not that they may become citizens, but 
slaves. Those whu do not ceme up to the re- 
quirements of citizenship cannot be called 
ireemen, and their iuflueuce on the labor 
market is so degrading and baneful that they 
the condition 
of the American) workman to a par- 
allel with their own. Our land laws, 
wre’ net based on equity, for under them 
it is possible for the man of wealth to 
possess millions of acres. Our railroads en~ 
Joy privileges which give their owners & 
power which the emperor of Kussia does not 
pussess, and that power is being directed to- 
ward the complete overthrow of our republi- 


are every day reducing’ 


ean form of government. Our factories, 
great aud small, our mines and water privi- 
leges, are being cornered under the sway of 
the “trust.” Gur legislatures are ulready of 
so purchusable a character as to be regarded 
as the rightful property of the highest bidder. 
There are men in New York city who claim 
that they can tell within a thousand dollars 
of what it will cost to buy up sutficient of the 
legislature of the state of New York to put 
through any scheme desired by the railroud 
or Mupupuly interests of that state. As @ na- 
tion We must within the next ten years com- 
pletely divest the railroads and other cor- 
porations of their autocratic power, or tbey 
Will subject us to the sway of an obgarcby, 
Which will rule, not by divine right or by 
reason of superior birth, but through the 
power which wealth confers upon its posses- 
surs. Humane, but short sighted, men 
assert that it is wrobg to stem the tide 
of immigration: that tls is the land of 
the oppressed, and we shvuld so lrame our 
jaws usto deal equitubly by all who seek a 
shelter within our burders. The day for such 
seutiment his goue by, 2nd we must open our 
eyes to reuities and fuce the danger which 
eonfrunts us. This is not only the land of the 
oppressed, but the oppressor as well, anda 
nation born under such auspices as the Ameri- 
can republic should contain ueither. It is 
conceded that to remedy existing evils, such 
as | have mentioned, we must enact wise 
iegislation. How can that be with the source, 
the fountain head cf legislation, within the 
power of wealth and ignorance! ‘Two ilius- 
trations will explain as Well as a volume. 

Ina lumber town in Michigan at the last 
general election over four hundred votes 
were cast. Citizens who have a right to knuw 
tell me that there ure not more than. fifty 
legal voters in the town; the remainder ts 
made up of that class of immigrants of which 
I wnte. The owner of the !umber mil!s acted 
as judge of election. Owning the milis which | 
make the town, he also owns the people so 
far as their right to act independently Is con- 
cerned. Thut man required the services of an 
unscrupulous, willing tuvl in the Jeyislature, 
aod obliged his employes, the mujourity of 
whom were not residents of this country over 
one year, to go tothe polls and vote for the man 
of his choice. The qualitications of citizen- 
ship were disregardeu, not by the willful act 
of the iguorant werkman, but by the intelli- 
gent, unscrupulous employer, whose love of 
pucket overshudowed love of country. — It 
was “vote as I dictate or you are dis- 
charged,” and the poor wretches hud no alter- 
native but to obey. .That one instauce, and 
its parnllelcan be duplicated by the hundred, 
shows what can be done with ignorant men; 
and to hope furareform of existing evils, . 
to expect. that cur laws can be umended 
while the tide of. raw, undisciplined, willing 
serfs is swelling in onus by the million, while 
they are being used as voting instruments 
which neutralize the best etforts of patriots, 
is little shurbt of madaess.. These who are 
serfs at home do not become -freemen ina 
day when transplanted to other soil. How 
cun alaw which allows one man to rule a 
million acres be repealed whea we. import 
millions of slaves to vete as that man wills? 

Seneca once asked: “How great would be. 
our peril if cur slaves beran to number us?’ 
How great. wil be the peril of the <re- 
public if ‘the number of those who. do 
not appreciate it ever reach vw majority? With: 
poverty ‘staring the workman in the face, 
with competition driving the children out of 
the schcel room and into the Werk skop, with: 
immigrat.-n, pouring its unlettered hordes 


irnorance will inerease in spite of our best 
efforts, 


hatreds, prejudices and distinctions will cre-. 
ate strife and Internal warfare. Where ig- 
norance prevails citizenship is a farce, and 
the ballot.in the hands of those who kuow not 
how to use it becomes the most powerful aid 
to the money held by the few. faa 

American employers do not, asa rule, care 
to employ independent American citizens. In 
Reading, Pa., there is an iron manufacturing 
company which employs several hundred 
men. Four years go that firm employed 
only citizens of the Uuited States; previous 
to an election these men were told by the 
owner of the miil that be expected that they 
would vote in accordance with his wishes; 
some of them complied, and others disre- 
garded his mandate. To-day only three men, 
outside of bis clerks and foremen, are Ameri- 
cuu citizens—the reniiinder have been im- 
ported; and while more men are required to 
do the work, they do not command. the 
wages that their predecessors did, they are. 
more docile, aud though they may never be 
able to understand the Eughsh tongue, if 
they becoine citizens they will know-how to 
vote as the owner of that miil wishes. ‘i 

On Saturday, July 7, over two thousand 
Americaas suiled from New York to various 
parts of Europe. They go to spend the sum- 
merabroad. It is estimated that the cheap- 
est three months’ tour that can be made in 
Eurépe will exceed five hundred dollars. 
Many of those who sailed onthe 7th will spend 
ten times that amount while abroad; but it is 
safe to say that the two thcusand tourists 
will average a thousand. dollars: each, which 
willin the aggregate veach the sutn of two- 
millions of dollars. Ona the week ending dat- 
urday, July 7, the rumber of immigrants 
which lunded at Castle garden was ‘5,161. 
L doubt if they broucht twu-millions of dollars 
with them for their “immeciate support,” 
und if they dic, this country made nothing by 
the exchange. But it is estimated that the 
total sun which they brought with them did 
not exceed thirty thousand dollars, which 
leaves the ‘balance of 
hundred and. seventy 
in favor of Europe. . Those who. wert 
to Europe did not leave vacancies. in 
the ranks of lubor, and they took with them 
what had been earned for them by the Ameri- 
cun workinao, und in their place we find 
5,161 foreigners dumped in upon the Ameri- 
can laborer’s shoulders, demanding that he 
divide up what little of bis earnings he has 
left, after paying the expenses of his employer. 
to Europe. ae 

So long as this tide of unrestricted immi- 
grationis permitied to sweep in they will 


ene million, -nine 
thousand — doilars 


sion reigns they regard liberty as license ae 
this side and soon find their way into the 


highly colored handbills which set forth the 
advantages of emigration to America. When 


upon ourcecast, it is but fair to presume that | 


Where ignorance dominates siavery 
is the result; where isnorance exists. race 


tuke no steps to reform conditions at home. _ 


We must check it at once, or instead of 
Americaniziag those who.come they will Eu- 
ropeanize us, ; poe 
It is surgested that we oblige the foreigner 
to reside twenty-one years in the United 


States before allowing him to become a citi- — 


zen. Those who advocate such a course of 
treatment should remember that we do not 
require these people simply to work; they 
should bear a portion of the burdens of citt- 
zenship and should be taught what it means. 
To my mind the better plan would be to 
oblige every person who contemplates emi- 
grating to this country to file a declaration 
of such intention with the American consul 
next to his place of residence at least 
three years before date of emigra- 
tion. Make it the duty 
resentative of the United States govern- 
meut abroad to ascertain what the cherac- 
acter of the applicant is, what his qualifica- 
tions for citizenship are. and. what his inten- 
tioues are. Allow only those who come bear- 
ing w certificate from the United States 
consul to land. t 
declare his intentions to become an American 


citizen the day he iands, and instruct him - 
that unless he qualifies by learning to read - 


the Declaration of American Independence 
and the constitution of tie United States, so 
as tu be able to interpret these documents 1m 


an intelligible manner, he will forfeit his — 


right to remain loner then five years. 

There are other considerations aside trom 
the question of citizenship which demand that 
we tuke steps at once to check the influx of 
immigration. If “self preservationis the first 
law of nature,” it is high time that we yield 
obedieace to that law. We placed a barrier 
between the Cainaman and our coast, not be-~ 
cause he did net behave himself, aot because 
he was Vicious er particularly bad, but be- 


cause he interfered with the right of the. 
American to earn his living; and for that.’ . 
same reason must we say to the people of alk- 


lands that they are not wanted here so long 
as the conditions are such as to. inflict hard- 


ship on immigrant and citizen (native and 


naturalized) alike. : 
The Irish iard league taught the doctrine 
of Ireland for the Ivish, and sought to pre- 
vent the people of Ireland from emigrating. 
The Kuights of Labor, as an organization, is 
spreading throughout the world, and ita 
principal feature is to teach its members and 


others that the land in which a man is born > 


owes him something more than oppressive 
laws and unjust restrictions which ‘prevent 
him from earning a living. In every country 
abread that organization is to place a declara- 


tion of priuciples before the people, selecting ~ 


some particular feature around which to 
raily. 
form existing abuses at home, so that emi- 
eration for the purpose of bettering their lot 


will not be necessary; they are to be taught . 


that. the right to enjoy life in the land of his 
birth is inkerent in man. Once these doc- 
trines begin to spread abroad the people will 
begin to take more of an interest in home 
affairs. To assist foreigners to improve their 
condition at home itis not uecessary to re- 
duce our own people to a condition bordering 
on serfdom by luading us down with a heip- 
less surplus populatiun which can. at best be 
used on!y to the advante.ge of monopory. 

During the next few months we will hear 
2 great aeal concerning the protection of 
American labor trom the products of the 
pauper laber of Europe. Nine out of ten 
will Know buts little about the subject un- 
less he has. worked for wages himself. 
Which of them will have the manhood and 
courage to demaud that we be protected 
from the paupers and criminals who have 
been dumped by the hundred thousand upon 
the alreedy over burdened. backs of the 
workingmen of this couniry? | 

Which man—which party—will have the 
courage to say: ‘From this. day forward no 
person shall be allowed to land on American 
soil who has not filed an application with an 
American consul te be permitted to emigrate 
to the United Srates, at least three years 
prior to date of sailing? No person who can- 
but read and write shall be admitted, no 
paupers, imbeciles, or criminals shall be per- 
mitted to land, and all who dv come must de- 
clare their intentions to beceme citizeus the 
day they laud, and shail study the principles, 
the constitution and laws of our country be- 
fore being accepted as. citizens.” ve 

Which party will take the same interest in 
the reduction of the sarpius population as. 1s 
taken in reducing the surplus in the treasury 
of the nation? Who will say we bave ims 
ported enough fur the present, let us. stop 
until the surplus is exhausted? I believe it 
should be done. T. V. POWDERLY¥. 


NEW IDEAS, RETHODS AND INVENTIONS. 
A recently invented process is for purifying - 
water by means of au electric current. In 
this process the water is used in developing 
the electricity which purifies it. : 
The “land yacht” has recently become a 
popuiar traveling conveyance. It isa ecara- 
van on wheels, something like the wax works 
caravan of Mrs. Jarley in ‘Phe Old Curiosity 
Shop,” or those traveling photographers’ car- 
aAVUOS. X 
taining one or two rooms, cooking utensils, 
dishes, one or two. cots: and: chairs, clothing, 
books, ete., a small party can travel at very 
little expense. One pair of horses suffices. | 
A French inventor, 31 Pagan, has dis- 
covered away to stop the headway of a 
steamer in short order, and consequently 
lessen considerably the dangers’ of collision 
at sea. The Havre and. Bordeaux’ papers 
speak of a coming test of ‘the machine. by 
one. of the Freuch war steamers. The ma- 
chine consists of 2 number of parachutes so 
placed that they can be tossed overboard 


readily and towed by a cable. The resistance, _ 


without- bemg great enough to produce a. 


shock, rapid!y overcomes the headway of the | 


vessel. ; 

Several of the south side glass factories, 
says the Pittsburg Dispatch, are now using 
electricity for a novel. purpose. Heretofore 
when they wanted to cut one of the large 
cylinders of windew glass a simple but prime 
itive method was-used. This consisted of the 
pulling out from the furnace a thin shred of 
glass heated white. This was. quiekly 
Wrapped around the bottle shaped end of the. 
evlinder and it burned through or fractured 
the glass. A pair of tongs had to be used in 
the process. By the new method the glass 
eviinder is encircied. with a fine wire, the ex- 
tremities of which are put in connection with 
asmuall electric battery. It is necessary that 
the wire adhere closely to the glass. Whena 
currentof electricity is passed through the 


wire the latter becomes red: h.t and heats. 


the glass beneath it. Thena single drop of 
Water deposited on the heated place will 
cause a clean breakauce of the glass clear 
around in the path of the wire. Contrary to 
what takes place with tue usual process in 
the treatment of this fragile material, it is 
found that the thicker the sides of the cylin~ 
der are the beiter the cut. 


All Phat San Francisce Needs to Become & 
a Grent Wool Mannincturing Center. 


San Francisco Examiner. 


San Francisco will never realize the full 
advantage of its geographical position till it 
becomes a center of the woolen manufactur- 
ing industry. For many reasons no other 
city on this coast, or on the opposite shore of 
asia, can become that center. To establish 
such a center a variety of conditions must 
be combined; there must be capital, there 
must be a favorable climate, there. must 
‘be Ingenuity in the people, there must be-an. 
adequate supply of raw-material, and there 
inust be a market adequate to consume any 
prooable supply. At no point so well as San 
‘Francisco can all these conditions be com- 
dined. Indeed, the only thing-that is needed 
here is the raw. woolef Austraha. . With free 
wool from that continent’ we could drive 
every competitor out. of the Pacific markets, 


Why Sheuid Telephones Not be as Cheag 
fiere? — | 
Memphis Avainnche. * 
Telephone rates are comparativel i 
c ; i ¥ low in 
Sweden. At Orebo, for instance, the sub- 
pale pays an aunuai rental of but $4 and. 
Felis the use Ol a telephone system extendi 
ee See oe zh mn extending 
100 miles into the country. e eee ane 
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Of a good time yet to be, 


And carefully casts the horoscope 


Of her paved destiny; 


~ And poet, and prophet, and priest, and sage, . 


Are watching with anxious eyes 


Jo see the light of that promised age 


On the waiting world arise. 


The Caual Appearances en Mars. 


:Zatsure Hour. 


. The name; to these objects (some 
ef which are Seo vably at least fifty miles 


~ gcross) is perhaps not very happy, though (as 


im the cases of the “seas” and “fills” on the 
snoon) it is diffieult to suggest a better, desig- 
pations of the kind must be taken in a techni- 


‘cal sense, aud non-scientific persons must be 


careful not to be misled by terms with which 
they are familiar iu a different sense. These 
formations are in fact of the nature of long 
atraite separating the so-called continents on 
‘Mars into large islands. Indications of such 
are found in the drawings made by that ex- 
celient observer, the late Rev. W. R. Dawes, 
who died at Haddenham more than twenty 
ago, though special attention was 

First. cal called to them under a distinct name 
by Prof. Schiaparelli of Milan in the year 
iat That they were not seen earlier 
than they were with the less powerful 
telescopes formerly iu use is no more 
remarkable than if some one observing our 
earth with a telescope froma distance should 
first see Europe, Asia and Africa as an un- 
broken mass of land, and afterward, obtain- 
ingamore powerful giass, perceive indica- 
tions of inlets, such as the Mediterranean and 
Red seas. If he rushed to the conclusion that 
these were dug like canals by the inhabitants 
of the earth, he would certainly form much 
higher ideas of the muscular powers of those 
beings than we who belong to them know to 
be justified, and would probably expect also to 
discover in time buildings compared with 
which the pyramids of Ezypt are small indeed. 
A very remarkable feature respecting the so 
ted’ < canals or Mars is the fact that several 
them are double, or run in lines nearly 
liel to each other at a comparatively 
smail distance. Sciiaparelli, who first noticed 
ure in the winter of 1851, considered it to be 
@ periodical phenomena due to seasonal 


. changes on the planet; but, whatever be the 


cause, the fact cf the doubling has been so 
well seen recently by the astroromers of the 
Nice observatory (using, in that fine atmos- 
phere for observing, the werful glass, 
fifteen inches in diameter, which has during 
the last-few vears been at their disposal) that 
it is no longer possible to doubt its reality. 

M. Perrotin, of that observatory, claims 
indeed to have noticed very recently some 
remarkable changes on the planet. Thus he 
thinks a Jarge tract of land in the northern 
hemispbere “has been submerged; one of nis 
own drawings, however, taken about six 
Vears ago, shows it then to have been in near- 

jy the sume state, so that if change bas taken 
piace, it is vicissitude of change, perhaps 

periodic, and therefore probably seasonal. 
fe: also noticed an extension of one of the so 
called canals—a single extension of a dcuble 
canal running nearly paralie! to the planet’s 
equator; and the existence of a so called canal 
traversing one of the masses of ice which sur- 


, round the planet’s pules. These facts (par 


ticularly the last named) have led M. Fizeau 
to the very probuble suggestion that the sur- 
face of Mars is in a glacial condition, and 
that the-so called canals are in fact appear- 
mnces produced by extensive crackings and 


a ruptures likely to take place in that condi- 
: ‘Son. 


An Idea to be Acted On. 


‘Chicago Farmer’s Voice. 


“Make your candidate for congress write a 
letter giving his views on tariff ‘reform, dear 
money, and: railway monopoly. If his mani- 

‘esto is not satisfactory, don’t vote for him. 


Every man nominated for congress in the 


“8vest can readily be put under moral bonds, 
that will hold him through his self-interest, if 
ot ‘through his conscience. 


ic PEOPLE’S REAL ESTATE TONTINE. 


.. ¥red. Adants, Secretary, Washington, 
D. Ce, 


Receives “*‘Tontine” subscriptions from $1 up and 
ups them into*Year Funds,” according to the ages 
the subscrilers, so that the subscriptions of all born 
the same ‘year constitute the year fund of that year. 
come of each year fund is annually divided on 
" St of May among the living subscribers to such 
uid, an proportion to amounts subscribed, so long as 
ns of them live. 
All the subscribers to each one year fund having been 
‘nin the same year, start with an equal “chance of 
> but.as time passes their number, of course, 
rows smaller and smailer, as one after another of 
; em dies, uriae finally all born in tat year are dead. 


ter the death of the last surviving subscriber te 
anf fund, the principal of such fund becomes a part of 
1¢“‘endowment” of the society, the income of which 
asevery year divided equally among all living Tontine 
subscribers of whatever vear. 
Since the istof May the number of subscribers have 
: Socreasea 


FIFTY-FIVE PER CEXT. 


Look into it 

See whether vou can’t afford to invest at least $1 to 
ecure an improving life income for your wife, child, or 
send, ite sed ee which may amount to thousands 


This book contains al! the best articles written by Pro- 
fectionists and Free Traders,and Tariff Beformer:from 
the time of Adam Smith to the present. Fifty Authors, . 

““‘Its authors are the best writers on either side of this 
Tribune. “Tats book is the only work 
extant that is arthoritv on both sides of the Tariff 


 squestion.*—N, FP. Herald. Agentswanted. A complete 
‘outfit with sample copy post-paid on receipt of $1.50. 


GSTON PUB. CO., Boston, Mass. 


oe eantens 


POLITICAL NET BANNERS, 
enn’ AEROS, 
CAMPAIGN EQUIPMENTS. 

2 @. 8. LEVY & CO., 
7 WOOSTER STREET, NEW YORK. 


eee PgR neee 
TFOLLA ADs. 


EE AND DINING ROOMS, 
ee Fourth avenue, 
Bet. 13th and létb sta 


eg 
RS. AGATHA MUNIER ATKINS WILL 
continue to receive pupils in solo singing and 
Sees ber residence. 223 E. 32d street, 


PRaNTING. 
sCORD CO-OPERATIVE PRINTING 
COMPANY dd) 


8 304 Him street, cor. Canal, ¥. ¥. 
ROOK. JOB ND NEWSPAPER PRINTING. 


‘a GRACEFUL DESIGNS s° 
+ MATBILESS STONE’ a¢, 


: PHOTOGRAPHER . 
280 Third avenue, cor. 13th street 


OPEN WORK POLITICAL NET 


BANNEBS, 


- With frst-class Portraita of all 


eae: 


Largest Manufacturers of Net Banners and Cam 
paign Equipments in the United States. 


LO NN STREET 
R. CRO En tow OR, 11 AN? epairing, Al- 


tering, Cleaning and Scouring Done. Communication 


by Postal Card promptly attended ta. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


bp THEBESTWAY 


fo get a First-Class 
Fe Watch is in our Co- 
Operative Ciubs. 


Fine Watches 


the LowestCash Wns | 
Prices, ONLY © We 


aSI.00 AWEEK. © sarang 
Thousands of the best $38.00 ie 
Gold Watch ever made are sell- as 
ing in our Co-Operative Clubs. a 
This is the Cheapest, Most! 7 
Convenient, and only ne operative ps 
System of selling watches. The 
watches are American Lever Stemj 
Winders, containing every ¢ssen- 
tial to accuracy and durability, and 
have in addition, numerous otherim-% 
rovements foundin no other watch. 
are absolutely the only Dust 
and si Bane: proof Movements made} 


th 4 %€ 


es 


in the World, and are jewe led withiK 
enuine Rubies. The Patent Ste 
ind and Set is the strongest andj 
simplest made. They are fully 
equal for appearance, sccu racy 
durability and service to any $ ah 
Watch. Our co-operative Ci 
System brings them within He 
ech of every one. 


rie Ke tone Watch Club col 


904 Wainat St. Segunarotiony P, 


ENT 
14-Karat at Gold| WANTED. 


¥ disin and is Bae Commercial 
Vi-MaratselidGold| Agency. 
‘Look for for the s stamps : 


—o.w. 6. Co. 14. Flo.— 
and buy the BEST. 


oo mnie a Tees 
Bo eo 7 
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Ranned Goods 


WITH THIS STAMP I 
THE BOTTOM OF 
CANS ARE 


Free from 
Poison, 


AND ARE MADE BY 
Yreée-Mark.—Resisterea. QRCANIZED LABOR. 


Eercnso LADIES. 


reatest Ofer Now 6 your time 
to get orders for our celebrated 
Teus, Coffees and Buakin ng 
Powder, and securea beautif 
Gold Band or Moss Rose China 
sare : Tea Set, Dinner S t. Gold Band 
Moss ore fave Set, » Watch, chia Lamp. hag or 
W enter ictionary. For particulars addres 
SBEAT AVWEBRICAN TEA CO., 
P. 0. ES 


31 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 
(uARLES B. SCHAIDNER, 


New York. 

Children’s Photographs by instantaneous process a 

specialty 

AMES BOGAN, eet yerpan AGENT 
for James Means’ ry 

near Prince street. 


shoes. 26 BOWERY, 


: tnual WOE anise PTT att EL SON Te EGA 
< COOGAN BROTHERS — 


tf 
ee Fi tbat 


CARPET AND FURNITURE DEALERS, 
COR. BOWERY AND GRAND STS. 


A. J. STEERS, 


GENERAL BaOeen, 


” Nassau STREET, NEW YORK. 


: LOANS ARRANGED ON 
‘Real Estate. On Endowment, Tontine and Life In- 
surance Policies in Regular Companies; On Undivided 
‘Interests in Estates, and on Staple Lines of Merchan- 
dise on Storage. 


PROMPT ATTENTION. LOWEST. RATES. 
SINGLE TAX CLUB MEETINGS. 


Tres SINGLE TAX MEN OF WEST 
VIRGINIA: Will the single tax men in West Vir. 
gin a please send their addresses to me at this point. 

nd the names of alithe George men you know of in 
your neighborhood and be particular to give post office 
address. A state organization is proposed and any sug- 
cre or information will be carefully considered. 
~ ie BOREMAN, Parkersburg, Wood county, West 

irginia. 


Ke Asses STATE LECTURER. — THE 
undersigned state lecturer and member of the 
state central committee is now ready to respond to 
calls for work anywiere in the state of Kansas. Ad- 
dress Rev. W. M. GOODNER, box 353, Larned, Kan. 


EGULAR MEETINGS OF THE CLEVE- 

land land and labor club are held on Monday 

evenings at 8 o'clock, room 6, No. 56 Public square. 
Everyone is cordially invited to attend our meetings. 


ee pe ee GENRE GEORGE’S WORKS. 


PROGRESS AND POVERTY, 


An Ineuiry Inte the Cause of Industrial 
Depression and of Increase ef Want With 
Increase of Wealth—The Remedy. 


BY HENRY GEORGE. 
20 pages, 


CONTENTS: 


f heetenor Tae PROBLEM. 


Book I.—WAGES AND CAPITAL, 
Chap. 1. The current doctrine—its insufficiency. 

2% The meaning of the terms. 

& Wages not drawn from capital, but produced 
by the labor. 

@ The maintenance of laborers not drawn from 
capital. 

6. The real functions of capital. 

Book II.—POPULATION AND SUBSISTENCE. 


Chap. 1. The Maithusian theory—its genesis and sup- 
port. 
2. Inferences from fact. 
8. Inferences from analogy. 
4 Disproof of the Malthusian theory, 
Book III.—THE LAWS OF DISTRIBUTION, 
Chap. 1. The inguiry narrowed to the laws of distribu 
tion—necessary relation of these laws. 
2 Rent and the law of rent. 
$% Interest and the cause of interest. 
4 Of spurious capital and of profits often mis- 
taken for interest. 
§ The law of interest. 
6 Wages and the law of wages. 
9 Correlation and co-ordination of these laws, 
& The statics of the problem thus explained] 


Book IV.—EFFECT OF MATERIAL PROGRESS UPON 
THE DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH. 
Chap. 1. The dynamics of the problem yet to seek, 
2 Effect of increase of population upon the dis- 
tribution of wealth. 
& Effect of improvements in the arts upon the 
distribution of wealth. 
@ Effect of the expectation raised by material 
progress. 
Book V.—THE PROBLEM SOLVED. 
Chap. 1. The primary cause of recurring paroxysms of 
industrial depression. 
2 The persistence of poverty amid advancing 
Wealth. 


Book VI.—THE REMEDY. 


Chap. }. Insufficiency of remedies currently advocated. 
2 The true remedy. 
Book VIIL—JUSTICE OF THE REMEDY. 
Chap. 1. Injustice of private property in land. 
2. Enslavement of laborcrs the ultimate result 
of private property in land. 
8 Claim of land owners to compensation. 
4. Property in land historically considered. 
§. Property in land in the United States. 


Book VIII.--APPLICATION OF THE REMEDY. 
Chap. 1. Private property in land inconsistent with the 
best use of land. 
2. How equal rights to the land may be asserted 


and secured. 
& The proposition tried by the canons of taxa- 


tion. 
4 Indorsements and objections, 


Book IX.-EFFECTS OF THE REMEDY. 


Chap. 1. Of the effect upon the production of wealth, 
2 Of the effect upon distribution and thence 
upon production. 
8 Of the effect upon individuals and classes, 
4 Of the changes that would be wrought in 
social org:.nization and social life. 


Book X.—THE LAW OF HUMAN PROGRESS, 


Chap. 1. Thecurrent theory.of human progress—its ip 


sufficiency. 
2. Differences in civilization—to what due. 
& The law of human progress, 
4 How modern civilization may decline. 
§. The central truth. 
Conclusion.—THE PROBLEM OF INDIVIDUAL LIFE. 
The sew Land and labor library paper edition of 
“Progress and Poverty” is now ready, price thirty-five 
cents. This is printed on better paper, in larger type, 
is better bound and a considerably larger book than the: 
previous twenty cent edition. 


| SCGCIAL PROBLEMS. 
BY HENRY GEORGE, | 
342 pages. = 


CONTENTS: 


- 4. The increasing !mportance of social questions 
2 Potitical dangers. 

8 Coming increase of social pressure, 

4. Two opposing tendencies. 

. & The march of concentration. . | 

6 The wrong in existing social conditior 

9. Is it the best of all possible worlds? | 
8 That we all wight be rich. 

9. First principles. 

10, The rights of man, 

11. Dumping garbage. 

32. Over-production. 

13. Unemployed labor. - 

14. The effects of machinery. 

15. Slavery and slavery. 

16. Public debts and indirect taxa 
17. The functions of government.’ 
18, What we inust do. 

19. The great reform. 

@. The American farmer. 

21. City and country. 

2. Conclusion. 


PROTECTION OR FREE TRADE? 


An Examination of the Tariff Question with 
Especial Regard to the Interests of Labor. 


BY HENRY GEORGE. . .. 


CONTENTS? 


Introductory. 
Clearing ground. 
of method. 
Protection as a universa 
Tue protective unit. ve 
Trade. 
Production and produces 
Tariffs for revenue. =. 
Tariffs for protection, - 
The encouragement of indust: 
The hone murket and hom 
Exports and imports. 
Confusions arising from the use’ eof money. ; 
Do high wages necessitate. protection 
Of advantages and disadv antages as rea 
sons for protection. 
The Development of manufactures. 
Protection und producers. 
Effect of protection on American industry. 
Protection and wages. 
The abolition of protection, 
inadequacy of the free trade argument 
The Real Weakness of Free Trade. @® 
The Rea! Strength of Protection, 
The Paradox. 


Free Trade and Socialism, 
Practical Politics. 
‘Conclusion. 


THE LAND QUESTION. 


What It Involves, and How Alone It Can 
Be Settied. 


-BY HENRY GEORGE, 
8% pages. 


PROPERTY IN LAND. 


A Pasenge-ent-Arms Between the. Duke of 


Argyll and Henry George. 
i pages. : 


FORTSCHRITT AND ARMUTH. 


(Progress and Poverty in German, 


‘TRANSLATION OF C.D. F. BOSS HOW. ae 


480 pages. 


PRICE LIST. 


Progress and Poverty, paper.... “een ES s. 
“ CIOCD ... cs ccccccsecscccsconccs 10 


half calf or half morocco.... 2 50 


half calf or half moroced.....- aces 250 
Protection or Free Trade? paper ........cc.c.eesee00 35 


- id COLD. .5.00 cceecceccecscce 1 50 


half calf or half morocco 3 00 
Property in Land, paper... ...........¢. 

The Land Question, paper.......cssccccccsscecsesseee 10 
Progress and Poverty, German, paper .............. 3 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt 
of price. Foreign editions of these books imported on 
rder. 


* HENEY GEORGE, 12 Union square, New York = 


on on ee 
oR : 
Nee The Robber that Takes All that ts Let 
Ses True Free Trade. ap 
Maleet The Lion in the Way. : : 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


PROBLEMS OF TO-DAY. 


A Discussion of Protective Tariffa, Taxa- 
tion and Monopolies, 


By Prof. Richard T. Ely. i2mo., 1.25 


& _fhis work appeals to all classes and conditions of 
men—republicans, democrats, independents, legtsla- 
tors, private citizens, merchant princes, mechanics and 


day laborers. Al! are alike interested in the question 
of a protective tariff, the nature of monopolies, the 


~ welfare of ixbor, the national surplus, the morality of 


subsidies, etc, 

The topics discusssed are among the live issues of the 
political campaign now before us, and the author's 
views Will be found of interest even to those whodo 
not accept his conciusions. 


termes 


TAXATION IN AMERICAN STATES AND 
CITIES. 


By Richard T. Ely,Ph.D., Associate Professor at Johns 
Hopkins University, member of Maryland Tax Com- 
mission, author of “The Labor Movement in America,” 
ete, etc. 12mo, $1.75. 


Prof. Ely has written the first broad and critical 
treatise upon the mainfold systems of taxation that 
obtain in our chief cities and states. It is-a work of 
immense research and presents in a masterly manner 
the whole complex subject of taxation as well .as the 
inconsistencies which prevail in parts of. this country. 
The volume is made especially valuable by numerous 
and carefully compiled tables showing the various 
methods of levying taxes and the comparative results 
in every state of the Union, and while it will not fail 
to interest every tax payer it will appeal especially to 
tax assessors, lawyers, legislators, and allengaged in 
public affairs, 


POWER AND LIBERTY. 


By Count L.N. Tolstoi. Translated from the French 
by Huntington Smith. iltmo., 75 cents. 


“Manis free in his motives, conditioned in his actions.” 

Such is Count Tolstoi’s explanation of the paradox of 

Fate and Free Will. “Power and Liberty” 1s a sequel 

tothe recent treatise on ‘Napoleon and the Russian 

Campaign.” which awakened such interst in all stu- 

dents of history. It isan attempt to rescue the study 

of history from the hands of those who devote their‘ 
energies in searching for unknown causes, and to bring 

it back to the simple and mighty laws that govern the 

life of humanity. 


T Y. CROWELL & CO,, 


13 Astor Place, New York. 


THE GOLDEN WEST. 


SONOMA COUNTY AND RUSSIAN RIVER | 


VALLEY ILLUSTRATED. 


COMMENTS OF THE PRESS. 


As a work of art nothing so costly, so faithful and so 
profuse in tlustrations has ever been done for any 
county in California. Of the eighty-four pages of read- 
ing matier, historical, topographical, statistical and. 
descriptive, itis eu belent to say itis the work of one 
of the best known and ablest writers in the’state, and 
one who, from a: journalisuc experience of-nearly a 
quarter of- a century, has the history. of the coast 
almostit his tingers’ ands. altogether the workis one 
deserving: of the highest Praise. San Francisco Ex- 
aminer, June 2, 


A Jarge number of pamphlets describing: aud pictarl:. 
ally: illustrating. the beauties: of. different’ counties of: 
the state have: been issued. from ‘timeto - The, 
latest, camp ‘Te 
some time: sj 
county's Terie: é neneedie! Srepnee anc 
scenery. The ‘pamphlet, “Or. more. properly 
the: volume, 1s uiperfect encye! 

line. tre: 

and bis 

Songun: 3 

pared with great care an 
E ns oF the ‘valley 


e been, pre: 
“attention to-detnril- 


z 
ull e will be better acquainted with t 

hy, products. and condition: of't! 

ay towns: than’.many people 
for years. Ivisa faedan book, for. it gives‘in a: 
nd “complete form the very information that. 
gent home seeker, who isa stranger ‘to Califor. 
uld Wish to have.—San Francisco Flere of 


BELL & HEY MANS, a 
484 California street, San Francisca, 
1) cents; or by mail, 60 cents. 


he following Tracts on the Tariff Question are pub- 

ished in the Land and Labor Library: 

No. 37. “Protection as a Universal Need.” 

George. 4 pages. 

No. 60. “The Tariff Question.” 

pages. 

No. 63% “American Protection and British Free 

Trude.” Henry George. :4 pages. 

No. 69, 

‘pages. 
No. 70... "The Common ‘gangs of the Tariff Question.” 

Thomas G. Shearman. 8 pages. oe 


Shearman. . b pages. 

No. 75.- “A Short Seantnts r History.” ies "Thomas @. Shear. 
Man. 2 pages. : 

‘No. 76..°.Plain Tall to Protectionists." Thomas. G. 
Shearman. 4. pages. 


No. tT. 77. “An Address to Workingmen: on: the Tarif 
: Question.” Henry George. 4 pages... 
“A Set: of these Tracts wih be sent to any address for 
ten cents. aes ae : 
’ Prices in quantities free by mail. Twopaes tracts— 
50. copies, 1U cents; 100 copies, 15.cents; 1 10: copies, $1; 
5,000 copies, $4.25. 
Four-page tracts—35. copies, 10 conts;, 100. copies, 35 
cents; 1, (000 copies, $2; 5.000: copies, $8.50 ; 
Eigit- -page Urs cts—25 copies, 20 cents; 100 copies, 50 
cents; 1,000 copies, $4; 5,000 copies, $17. i 


Address PUBLISHER STANDARD. = 02000: 
: 12 Uuion Square, New York. 


THE TARIFF QUESTION. 


PROTECTION OR FREE TRADE 
paper, 35 cents. 

THE EXISTING. TARIFP,. fully 
wate, on each article can a aia be found, 95 cent: 


? by Henry George: 


of Ohio and, Kelley of Pennsy Ivania on. the repub- 

lican side: 50 cents. ~ ; 

e: at, postage paid, on: receipt of ‘price, or : 
THE THREE BOOKS FOR ONE DOLLAR.» 


PUBLISHER STANDARD, 
122 Tnion Square, New York. 


BOUND VOLUMES 


‘THE STAN DARD. 


a limited number of bound volumes of THE STAND- 
-ARD, in heavy boards; are offered for sale at. the fol- 
lowing prices: 
Volumes 1 and 2, bound ina single volume, $5.00. . 
: (Pos tage 75 cents extra.) 
Volume 3, bound separately; $3.50, 

(Postage 50 cents extra.) . 

THE STANDARD, 

12 Union square, east, New York. 


HE SINGLE TAX. 

Special editions of ready-printed newspapers con- 
taining current Single Tax reek matter. All sizes; 
low prices, UNION PRINTING CO., 15 Vandewater 
street, New York. 


HEAVEN AND ITS WONDERS, THE WORLD 
OF SPIRITS AND HELL, described from things 
heard and seen, by EMANUEL SWEDEN- 
BORG, “Servant of the Lord Jesus Christ.” 
Also THE LAST JUDGMENT, as witnessed by 
him in the spiritual world in 1757; The Doc- 
trine of Life, The Sacred Scriptures, The New 
Jerusalem and its Heavenly Docizine, in all, 750 
octavo pages mailed prepaid for $7.00. Dis- 
count to the trade. Address, American Swed- 
enborg Printing and mCi = Society, 20 
Cooper Union, New York ety. 


 ooress 


«Protection and Sages Henry George. 8° 


indexed ‘so. that the 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
DB decanter CLARKE & C0.’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


A Novel with a Plot: 


THE TRUTH ABOUT TRISTREM VARICK. 


Henry 


Henry George. 4 


‘No. 72.) “Protection the Friend of Labor?” Thomas. 


By Edgar Saltus, author of “wr. Incou’s Misadven- 
ture,” etc. 
Wmo., Cloth, $1. Paper Covers, 50 cents. 

In this novel Mr. Saitus has treated a subject hitherto 
unexploited in fiction. The scene is Fifth avenue, the 
action emotional, the plot a surprise. ‘‘There is,” some 
one has said, “as much mud in the upper classes as in. 
the lower; only in the-former it ‘is. gilded.” . This 
aphorisin might serve as epigraph to “Tristrem . 
Varick,” 

. Thirteenth thousand ready April 1. 


© 
aS 


THE TARIFF ON IMPORTS INTO THE: 
UNITED STATES AND THE FREE LIST, 


AS contamed in act of March 8, 1883; also the Hawalian 
Reciprocity Treaty, and extracts trom the Navigation 
and Oleomargzrine acts. 

Indexed... 12mo., Paper Covers, 25 cents 


ASHES OF THE: FUTURE. a 


eta By Edward Heron-Allen. 
Beautifully printed. in the best French: style,. with an 
illustrated cover, 50 cents: 
“The story is of absorbing interest.” 
nal, 
“The work of a very vigorous. and cultivated pen, as 
well as of a deep thinking and fervid brain... It is the 
Story of a restless lover of too many things, and of: too 


Chicago. Jour- 


muny good women whose hearts ‘he breaks. ‘and pihose a 


liv es he shatters,”— Brooklyn Eagle." 


a MES AMOURS.” 


Confessions: Passionate and Playful, 


Written tome by people, celebrated and obscure, and 
y answers to some of them. With an introduction 
and notes. -Illustrated, small 4to, with. portrait, 
$1.25. Selina Dolaro, author of ‘the oblay. “In the 

Fashion.’” 

“It is seldom that the English reader happens upon a 
book of verses so full: of French humor’ as this pretty 
volume... ‘Ma Belie Amie,’ the opening selection: .°... 
is edited with a runuing flre.of comments that renders 
it delightful... The ‘afterthoughts’ affixed to. all’ the 


verses ‘are. often: very ‘clever: and: womanish,’—. New: 


York Rerald.’ 


tee ee 


PRINCE COASTWIND’S VICTORY; 


OR, 
The Fairy Bride of Croton Lake. 
_> By Mrs. Miles H. MeNamara. 
With filustrations. ‘Small dtc, cloth, illustrated cover, 
31,00. 
“A pretty. fairy story, which. will delight: while: it 


taxes the credulity: of young readers. The. book is. 


‘tastefully printed’ and ‘in: handsome covers, and bal 


PLACE. 


2m 0: ‘clot, $1.00. Paper, 50 cents. 
French iustrations by Graves, PES 


E iM AND. ‘K FORGETTING. 


‘By Julian Hawthorne, 
12mo. ‘Cloth, $1.00. ieee 50 coun 


: -anthor unknown. 
“ino. ‘Cloth, $1.00... Paper, 50 nts. 
w York. Society Novel 


HESTNUTS NEW AND 0. 
By Bill dy. Ce 


12mo. cloth, $1; paper cover, 50 cent: 
Hi Last and Funmest: Book. 


POLITICS OF LABO : 


_ By Phillips Thompson. | 
“Cloth, git top, 81S. 


“4n tiginal and.-masterly work on the great 
nn of he hour; the relations: betwee 
Written for workingmen in 
orcible style. .Competent critics: pre 
the -hand book for laboring men w herey 
nguage is. spoken. 


“GEOGHEAGAN, 


By George W. Peck, jr. 
“-Mustrated by True Williams, 
‘mo., cloth, $1; paper, 25 cents. 
“Mr; Peck. has made. ‘guite @ reput. tt 
“writer, and his: ‘Geoghesgan Sketches 
received.” —Milwaukes News. ; 


‘THE QUESTION OF THE Da 
ANTI-POVERTY AND. PROGRESS 


By Sister M. Frances Clare (The Nun of Kenmare.) 
imo, paper, 50 cents. 


“Discusses some of the questions recently brows che Oo 
public notice by Henry George. and. Father MeGlynn. 
She is opposed.to the land theory of: the former 
ground that itis not in accord. with’ the 
religion........ .... She criticises» somewhat.s 


Sun 


THE LAND OF THE NIHILIST RUSSI 


By W. E. Curtis, 
12mo, cloth, $1. - 
Over one hundred engravings. A guide book. 
Send for complete catalogue. : 


several of the clergy of her own church.”—New- > York a 


NEW PUBLICATION 


as ee, Me 


VHE LAND AND LABOEK LIBRARY.— 


Wo are now publishing under the title of “The 
Land and Labor Library’’a series. of. short tracts. on. va 
rious phases ofthe sccial problem. These pamphlets. 
contain facts, figures and arguments expressed, m. cone, 


cise, vigorous language easily a understood. “As a means 
. of propaganda we recommend them to. all who desire ta 
}- help. on: the -mov ement. for ‘social reform: T hose: wha 
owish.to have these tracts placed where: they willdog 

‘but whoare unable personally to attend. to. their: ; 


tribution, can. remit the. pri 2.00. US, AS We have: every 


‘facility for sending: them. -where mee are pected Land 
“wil be read. ae os 


‘The following have already Spencod: 
No. 1.."First Principies.? By Henry George. 4pagem 
‘No. 2 “Land and Taxation.” “A conversation betwee 


Davy. ia D Dudley Kielland Henry: George. i pages.. 


‘No, & “The Right to the Use of: the Earth” By Here 


bert Spencer. +pages.. 


No. 4.:‘fA. Christian Minister, on ‘the: Remedy. for Pov. 
erty.” A sermon by the Rev. Hugh O.. Pentecost of 


Newark, N. Nude 2 pages. 
No. 5. “A Sum in Proportion.” By T L. McCready. be 
pages. 

No. 6. "The Settler's Nightmare.” By Louis ¥.. Posts. 
4 pages.: - : 
No.7. “New York's Docks: The True Mode of Ratsing 

Revenue.” By. J. W.Sullivan. 4 pages... 
No. 8. “Unemployed Labor. " ay Henry Goorne, - 
pages. | : 
Ae 9. “Vole 4 
Now a 10s HA My: 


No. 13, “Sailors? Snu 


ie ‘By WT. . Groasdile. 


No.1: “The Coile 


Field." By WL TLC 


No. 15. : “Only a 
Pages. ; 


_ address at the first meetin 


Nott "The Cross. of! th 


: BS David: Rorty. 2 pag 


No. 18. “It is’ 
Spencer of Henry,. ii. 


No. 19. “My Landlord. cd 
No. 20. “Thow. Shalt: ‘Not: Steal 


“Henry George. before the. Ant, 


“pages. 
No. 21. “Christianity an 
Father’ Huntington befor 
4 pages. ; 
No. 2." “Poverty ant ‘Christiani 
Rev. Hugh 0. Pentecost Before. 
ciety. 8 pages. 
No. 2. "The. Single Tax” By Thomas @. Shearmate 
8 pages. 
No. 24..“*Hymns of: the New Crusade”. No. L 
No. 3. “Hymns of the New Crusade”—No. 2. 4 pages, 
No. 26... “Religion: vs. Robbery.” Address by Rev. 


~McGlynn before the New York Anti-poverty, societ 


« June. 12, i887. 8 pages. : 
No. 2. “Back to the Land.” Bishop. Nulty’s. letter 
to the clergy and laity of his. diocese. 1G pages. Brice, 
6cents. . 
No. 2 “Antd- Slavery: cand. Antl-Poverty.” 
dress by the Rev. Hugh. QO. Pentecost. before eth New 
York Anti-Poverty Society, June 19. 8 pages. F 
No. '29.: “Tenement House: Morality.” ‘Rev. 3.0. 
Huntington in the Forum: 4 pages. 
No: 30. “The Case: Plainly Statea.” speech by. H. 


F. Ring. before the Knights o£ Labor at Houston, thc oe 


. S pages. 

Now 3h “Questions: and Answers.” Questions:.b 
Rev. Howard Henderson. of the: Sixty-tirst street M., 
churck of: New York; Yarn: answers: by. Henry. George. 


2 pages. 8 
No. 32. “Objections. to. the Tan Tox” By Thomas 
G. Shearman. ‘4 pages. : seta 


No... “Socialism 
Geor er 4 pages. 


re Hugh B. Brown, 
_ Henry ‘Geargey 


= az ee Protection and ‘British Free 
Peony George. 4 pages. : 


pa liiemertips Ee aad Jove. 
tors, BFL Barrett. ands. A. re 
ar. Sample copies free. Address EW CHRISTIANS 


| ITY, Germantown, Pa. 


| AStFfovsnrr vocrsines iva 


NUTSHELL. : 

Thirty pamphlets. oa. yarious phases of: ‘the social 
The question of the hour. ‘AIF sho er 

e, be sent. ‘post paid on receipt of 
e tO BW one. sending: 
m Becei brian to. the: 
Ormer, a Skateed pie journal. Address,: 
OVERTY C PRESS, eee aye ae Le 


HE DEMOCRAT. — ne : 


ary at A RADICAL. PEVIEW MONTHLY. 
The Democrat advocates Land: Resumption and those: 
-eforms. which are necessary to maae. the’ English 
le afree people. It BSES “compensatia. 
ho have benefitec +, unjust: legislation, but. for those 
o have gaifered. thereby. 
‘or one do 
th G hited. States. or 


lar the Democrat is. supplied for 18 months. ae 


CURRENT THOUGHT. 
: Judge Kelies’s Notieus. 
Judge William D. Kelley, in the August 
-fesue of the Forum, presents us with a 
_ qurious and by no mears uninstructive 
- @aaay on “The Sources of National Thrift.” 
The judge is cne of those extraordinary 
men who think they know more than God, 
and strive, as far as in them lies, to run 
the universe according to their own funny 
_ §@eas without reference to the laws of 
- pature, In his present effort he explains 
how, by allowing him and a few other 
philosophers to instruct them what they 
shall eat and drink and wear and shelter 
themselves with, the people of the United 
States may attain to such a condition of 
prosperity that when the wealth oi the 
philosophers is added to the poverty of 
the common herd, and the sum divided by 
the total of population, the quotient shall 
‘show an average ofa couple of hundred 
@oliars per head. This Judge Kelley evi- 
dently considers a vast improvement on 
anything Dame Nature could have done 
- gn her crude, unscientific way. It is a pity 
that Judge Kelley was not calied on to 
assist in making the world. To give 
mature full sway for millions of years, and 
then expect the judge toset things straight 
‘within the short compass of a human life- 
- time. was surely short sighted in Provi- 
gence. 

Thisis the way in which Judge Kelley 

a@pproaches his subject: 
_ See terms production, distribution and 
@oneumption include all the material interests 
embraced in the consideration of political 
ecosomy. The nation which has within the 
Bimite of its territory the amplest facilities for 
ing tle means of human sustenance and 
enjoyment, of transporting its native mate- 
sials and the productions of its peopie with 
greatest specd and regularity aud at least 
eostof labor per unit of measurement, and 
the enterprise and labor of whose peopie is so 
generously rewarded that they are able free- 
ly to consume one another’s productions, must 
dead all other vations in the race for iutellect- 
wal, social, and industrial supremacy; for, 
as bas been terselv said, ‘both the foundation 
and the limit of the growth of wealth are in 
the profitable exchanze of products) Given 
that condition, it cannot grow too fast or too 
far." This aphorism is a condensed state- 
ment of results possible of attainment by a 
mation in the enjoyment of the conditions just 
eaumerated; for such a nation may produce 
mpd distribuie among its peopie limitless 
wealth acd provide for all the reasonable de- 
sires of its c:tizens without exacting exhaust- 
ing labor froin arv. 

Except for the misuse of the term “dis- 
tribution,” which be evideatly confounds 
with the final processes of production, 
this is a very handsome indorsement of 
the natural law and should niake the ruler 
of the universe proud indeed. Then the 
judge goes on to chant the praises of that 
favored porticn of the earth whose 
economic destinies he feels it is his self 
imposed mission to guide: 

No people ever possessed so vast or richly 
endowed 2 country, or oue so happily situated 
for complete und symmeirical development. 
The natural yvealth of the Cnited States is 
marvelous, not ouly by reason cf its magui- 
tude and upiversaiity of kind, but for the 
beneficence with which it has been so dis- 
tributed us to furnish employment and profit 
to the peop!te of every section of the ccuntry. 
Ail the elements of life and manufacture are 
found distributed throughout our country in 
such relations us to stimulate a vast system 
ef internal exchanges. The sense of mutual 
interdepencerce thus produced is our stronz- 
est bond of usion. 

This is what the judge says; but it isn’t 
what he means. The agony of collecting 
his notions has paralyzed his faculty of 
expressing them. He doesn’t mean that 
“no peopie ever possessed,” etc. He 
means that no ofher people ever possessed. 
He tells the truth by mistake, when he 
Meant to insinuate a falsehood—a not un- 
common dapsus among doctrinaires of his 
peculiar school. 

However, let that pass) A man who 
knows more than God is not to be meas- 
ured by ordinary standards. The judge 
goes on tosing the praises of the United 
States. He tells us of its variant climate, 
its far reaching water courses, its mag- 
nificent harbors, its fertile soil, and all the 
rest of its advantages. Ordinary common 
sense people who believe in the attraction 
of gravitation and other natural laws 
might be apt to say that all the inhabi- 
tants of so favored a country could possi- 
bly need would be to be put in possession 
of their couniry, and left alone. Their 
ratural instincts might be trusted to do 
the rest. If they wanted iron, they would 
go and take it; if they wanted coal, they 


would go anc take that; if they needed. 


wheat, or corn, or oats, they would set to 
work and raise them; if they were short 
of things like tea or coffee, that other peo- 
ples could produce while they couldn't, 
they would diz, or make, or grow things 
that those other peoples needed, and 
make a trade profitable to both parties. 
Judge Kelley, however, knows better than 
all that. He and his brotiier doctrinaires 
will take care of the American people and 
Jay out their occupations for them. Just 
idisten to the gospel according to St. Kel- 
ley: 

While England is dependent upon other 
eountries for food and materials for fabrica- 
tion, in order that her people may be fed, 
elothed and employed, the resources of our 
@ountry are sufficient for all our needs in 

respects, and our most profitable mar- 
ket is found in the interchanges of our own 
productions between our own people. The 
accomplishment of these magnificent results, 
which are attainable by any other people, 
@oes not fully indicate the capacity of the 
American people for such achievements. 
Their roads have been built without refer- 
ence to the fact that profitable production and 
@ommerce must be symmetrical, and in spite 
of the requirements of harmonious propor- 
tions. The gravest troubles that have 
afflicted us, and which now beset us and 
threaten our future, are traccabie to uneven 
growth. That they have not been greater 
and more frequent is due to the fact that our 
@omain was sc large, its wealth so varied and 
abuadant, and so wholly undeveloped, that 
there was room fcr every sort of hurried 
qrowtb. But interests became antagonistic 
in prSportion as they were brought into 
@ontact, by becoming large enough to de- 
qmaad improvised but imperative means of 
exchange. . . . The growth of the west 
én agriculture bas been marvelous, but con- 
‘temporaneous growth in mining amd manu- 
factares bas supplemented it largely, and by 
jag a home murket bas prevented much 

of the evil effect which must bave followed 


more exclusive agricultural development. 
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But in spite of these mitigating circumstances, 
the fact still stands that the undue produc- 
ticn of wheat is creating unrest and poverty 
in the northwest, as exclusive cotton culture 
arrested the growth and development of the 
south, reduced her people to poverty, and 
finally drove the cotton states into armed re- 
beliion, because their great planters believed 
that, in the absence of the protective system, 
these states would command the commerce 
of ike world. 


And to all this the judge appends this 
table, which he says was compiled from 
official statistics: 

Average export prices of certain commodities 
for the fiscal vears from 1854 to 1861, com- 

pared with 1885, 1886 and 1587. 


Corn Wheat Cotton 
per bushel per buskel. per pound. 


1854 to 1861 $0.10 5-6 


$1.35 
1885, 1856, 1887..... 6-10 .87 3-10 pe it) 
Difference. ....90.% 4-10 92.15 7-10 9005-6 


The full significance of these figures 
doesn't seem to have occurred to Judge 
Keiley. From 1861 up to the present time 
he and his fellow experimenters have been 
arranging the American people's occupa- 
tions for them—forbidding them to buy 
things unless produced in certain places, 
and generally abridging their freedom. 
And for doing this their constant justifica- 
tion has been the welfare of the American 
farmer, and especially the western farmer. 
He was the boy whom protection was to 
enrich, And now the end of it all is that 
there is “‘unrest and poverty in the north- 
west!’ The grain buying people are going 
off to other countries to, buy their food; 
wheat and corn have tumbled a third or 
more in price, and only cotton—of which 
we have a practical monopoly—has come 
anywhere near holding its own. Judge 
Kelley, in his superdivine wisdom, has 
been trying to make Europe buy grain 
from us, while forbidding us to take any- 
thing from Europe in exchange. His pro- 
tectionist policy has developed the wheat 
fields of Russia, India, Chili and Austra- 
lia, and brought about ‘‘unrest and pov- 
erty” in our own northwest. Phaeton, 
when he tried to drive the chariot of the 
sun, never made a greater mess of things. 

Judge Kellev, however, doesn’t see 
matters in this light. What we need, he 
thinks, is to provide something else for 
our western farmers and southern cotton 
planters to do. We must put a lot of 
them to work making something and com- 
pel the rest to buy it when it’s made. This 
will make everybody rich. Because the 
fellows who are thus set to work will be 
able to pay big prices for their grain and 
cotton out of the money the erain and 
cotton raisers will be forced to give them; 
and the grain and cotton raisers will be 
able to buy the things produced by the 
fellows who are thus set to work with 
the extra prices they will get for the 
grain and cotton. To be sure, there won't 
be as much wealth as there is now; but in 
some niysterious Way everybody will huve 
more of it. Here is the way the judge 
puts it: 

This discussion of the necessity for more 
symmetrical development of our resources is 
demanded by its opportuneness. Just when 
our leading crops have ceased to be remuner- 
ative, great agricultural industries, adapted 
alike tothe lowlands of the gulf states, the 
overtlowed lands of Florida, and the wheat 
and corn ficids of the west and northwest, 
have become available. The inauguration of 
the jute and ramie industry, including the 
manufacture of both these tibers, and of the 
growing of cane, beet, and sorghum, and their 
conversion into sugar, will largely reduce our 
foreign disbursements, assure to the plauters 
of the south immense profits from the growth 
of two additional crops, and in an equal de- 
gree benefit the farmers of the west and 
northwest, by enabling them to devote in part 
to sorghum and beets land now whoily de- 
voted to corn and wheat. 

The rest of Judge Kelley's article is of 
slight importance. It is chiefly a lamenta- 
tion over the sinfulness of southern mem- 
bers of congress in presuming to put their 
trust in God rather than in a Pennsylvania 
protectionist. Judge Kelley is apparentiy 
surprised that the experience of the war 
did not convince them that the surest way 
to make a couniry prosperous is to block- 
ade iis ports and cut it off from intercourse 
with the outside world. 


The Russian Political Exiles. 


Mr. Kennan’s contribution to the Au- 
gust Century is highly interesting, and 
withal somewhat disappointing. He tells 
us so much about his meeting with the 
Russian political exiles that we cannot 
help wishing he had told us more. We 
are introduced to a small colony of them 
resident in Semipaiatinsk on the great 
Kirghis steppe. Mr. Kennan takes us 
with him to their houses, presents them 
by name, lets us chat with them, shows 
us the books they are reading, the work 
they are doing, the manner of their daily 
life—and then whirls us off across the and 
steppe, and so on toa struggie through 
mountain passes and vaileys. And we 
should have so liked to linger—to hear 
from each of these persecuted ones the 
story of his life, now he came to be arrest- 
ed, what treatment he had endured, what 
hope he had for the future. Doubtless Mr. 
Kennan has good reasons for not detail- 
ing these things; but the regret arises 
nevertheless. 

Mr. Kennan was introduced to the ex- 
iles of Semipalatinsk by a government 
official secretiy in sympathy with them. 
Here is his account of an evening spent at 
the hut of an exile named Lobonofski: 

At 8 o’clock that evening Mr. Frost and I 
knocked at Mr. Lubonofski’s dvor, and were 
promptly admitted and cordially welcomed, 
We found him living in a smail log house not 
far from our hotel. The apartment into which 
we were shown, and which served in the 
double capacity of sitting room and bed roum, 
Was very small—not larger, I think, than ten 
feet in width by fourteen feet in length. Its 
log walls and board ceiling were covered with 
dingy whitewash, and its floor of rough un- 
matched planks was bare. Against a rude 
unpainted partition to the right of the door 
stood a smuil singie bedstead of stained wood, 
covered with neat but rather scanty bed cloth- 
ing, and in the ccrner beyond it was a tri- 
angular table, upon which were lying, among 
other books; Herbert Spencer’s “Essays: 
Moral, Political, and sthetic,” and the same 
autkor’s “Principles of Psychology.” The op- 
posite corner of the room was occupied by a 
what-not, or etagere, of domestic manufact- 
ure, upon the shelves of which were a few 
more books, a well filled herbarium of coarse 
brown wrapping paver, an opera glass, and 
an English new testament. Between two 
small deeply set windows opening into the 
court yard stood a large unpainted wooden 


table, without a cloth, upon which was lying 


open the book tbat Mr. Lobonofski had been 
reading when we entered—a French transia- 
tion of Belfour Stewart’s “Conservation of 
Energy.” There was no other furniture in 
the apartment except three or four unpainted 
wooden chairs. Everything was scrupulously 
neat aud clean; but the recom looked like the 
home of a man too poor to afford anything 
more than the barest essentials of life. 

After Mr. Lobonofski had made a few pre- 
liminary inquiries with regard to the object 
of our journey to Siberia, and had expressed 
the pleasure which he said it afforded him to 
meet and welcome Americans in his own 
house, he turned to me with a smile and said, 
*T suppose, Mr. Kennan, you have heard ter- 
rible stories in America about the Russian 
nihilists?” 

“Yes,” I replied; “we seldom hear of them 
except in connection with a plot to blow up 
something or to kill somebody, and 1 must 
confess that I have had a bad opinion of 
them. The very word ‘nihilist’ is understood 
in America to mean a person Who does not 
believe in anything and who advocates the 
destruction of all existing institutions.” 

“Nihilist? is an old name,” he said, “and 
is no longer applicable to the Russian revolu- 
tionary party, if, indeed, it was ever appli- 
eable. I don’t think you will find among the 
political exiles in Siberia any ‘nibiiists,’ in the 
sense in which you use the word. Of course 


there are, in what may be called the anti-. 


government class, people who hold all sorts 
of political opinions. There are a few who 
believe in the so called policy of ‘terror’— 
who regard themselves as justified in resort- 
ing even to political assassination as a means 
of overthrowing the government; but even 
the terrorists do uot propose to destroy all 
existing institutions Every one of them 
would, I think, lay down his arms, if the czar 
would grant to Russis a constitutional form 
of government and guarantee free speech, a 
free press and freedom from arbitrary ar- 
rest, imprisonment and exile. Have you ever 
seen the letter sent by the Russian revolu- 
tionists to Alexander UI upon his accession to 
the throne?” 

“No,” I replied; “I have heard of it, but 
have never seen it.” 

“It sets forth,” he said, “the aims and ob- 
jects of the revolutionary party, and con- 
tains a distinct promise that if the czar will 
grant freedom of speech and summon a 
nitional assembly the revolutionists will ab- 
stain from all further violence, and will agree 
not to oppose any form of government which 
such assembly may sanction. You can hardly 
say that people who express a Willingness to 
enter into such an agreemert as this are in 
favor of the destruction of all existing in- 
stitutions. I suppose you know,” he con- 
tinued, “‘that when your President Garfield 
was assassinated the columns of the Messen- 
ger of the Will of the People (the organ of the 
Russian revolutionists in Geneva) were bor- 
dered with black as a token of grief and 
sympathy, and that the paper contained an 
eloquent editorial condemning political assas- 
sination as wholly unjustifiable in a country 
where there are open courts and a free press, 
and where the officers cf the government are 
chosen by a free vote of the people?’ 

“No,” I replied; “I was not awure of it.” 

‘It is true,” be rejoined. “Of course at 
that time Garfield’s murder was regarded as 
«a political crime, and as such it was con- 
demned in Russia, even by the most extreme 
terrorists.” 


Our conversation was interrupted at this. 


poiut by the entrance of three young men 
anda lady, who were introduced to us as 
Mr. Lobonofski’s exile friends. In the ap- 
pearance of the voung men there was noib- 
ing particularly striking or noticeable. One 
of them seemed to be a bright university stu- 
dent, twenty-four or tweuty-five years of age, 
and the other two looked like educated peas- 
antsor artisans, Whose typically Russian faces 
were rather heavy, impassive and gloomy, 
and whose inanner was lacking iu animation 
and responsiveness. Life and exile seemed 
to have gone hard with them, aud to have 
left them depressed and embittered. The 
lady, whose name was Madame Dicheskula, 
represented apparently a diiferent social 
class, aud had a more buoyant and sunny dis- 
position. She was about thirty years of age, 
tall and straight, with a well proportioned but 
somewhat spare figure, thick, short brown 
hair fulling in a soft mass about the nape of 
her neck, and a bright, intelligent, mobile 
face, which I thoucht must once have been 
extremely pretty. It had become, however, a 
little too thin and worn, and ber complexion 
had been freckled and roughened by exposure 
to wind and weather and by the hardships 
of prison and etape life. She was neutly and 
becomingly dressed in a Scotch plaid gown 
of soft dark serge, with little rules of white 
lace at her throat and wrists; and when her 
face lighted up in animated conversation, 
she seemed tome to be a very attractive 
and interesting women. In her demeanor 
there was not a suggestion of the boldness, 
bardness and eccentricity which I bad ex- 
pected to find in women exiled to Siberia for 
political crime. She talked rapidly and well; 
laughed merrily at times over reminiscences 
of her journey to Siberia; apologized for the 
unwomanly shortness of her hair, which, she 
said, bad all been cut off in prison; and re- 
lated with a keen sense of bumor her adven- 
tures while crossing the Kirghis steppe from 
Akmola to Semipalatinsk. That her natural 
buoyancy of disposition was tempered by 
deep feeling was evident from the way in 
which she described some of the incidents of 
her Siberian expericnce. She seemed greatly 
touched, for example, by the kindness shown 
to her party by the peasants of Kiumishlova, 
a village through which they passed on their 
way from Ekaterimeburg to Tiumen. They 
happened to arrive there on Trinity Sunday, 
aud were surprised to find that the villagers, 
asa manifestation of sympathy with the polit- 
ical exiles, had thoroughly scoured out and 
freshened up the old village etape, and had 
decorated its gioomy cells with leafy 
branches and fresh wild flowers. It seemed. 
to me thai tears came to her eyes as she ex- 
pressed her deep and grateful appreciation 
of this act of thoughtfulness and good will 
ou. the part of the Kamishiova peasants. 
About nine o’clock Mr. Lobonofski brought 
ina steaming samovar, Madame Dicheskula 
mude tea, and throughout the remuinder of 
the evening we all sat around the big pine 
table us if we bad been acquainted for months 
instead of hours, talking about the Russian 
revolutionary movement, the exile system, 
literature, art, science and American politics. 
The cool, reasonable way in which these 
exiles discussed public affairs, problems of 
government, and their personal experience 
impressed me very favorably. There wasnone 
of the bitterness of feeling and extravagance 
of statement which J had anticipated, and I 
did not notice in their conversation the least 
tendency to exaggerate or even to dwell upon 
their own sufferingsas a meansof exciting our 
sympathy. Madame Dicheskula, for instance, 
had been robbed of most of her clothing and 
personal effects by the police at the time of 
her arrest; had spent more tbana year in 
solitary confinement in the Moscow forward- 
ing prison; had then been banished, without 
trial, to a dreary settlement in the Siberian 
province of Akmolinsk; and, finally, had been 
brought across the great Kirghis steppe in 
Winter to the city of Semipalatinsk. In all 
this experience there must have been a great 
deal of intense personal suffering; but she did 
not Jay half 2s much stress upon it in conver- 


sation as she did upon the decoration of the 
old etape with leafy branches and flowers by 
the veopie of Kamishiova as an expression of 
sympathy with ber and her exiled friends. 
About eleven o'clock, after a most pleasant 
and interesting evening, we bade them all 
good night and returned to our hotel. 


It is not surprising that Mr. Kennan, 
after his meeting with this body of nibil- 
ists, should tell us that he finds it, impos- 
sible to ‘“‘bring back the unreal, fantastic 
conception of them which I had when I 
crossed the Siberian frontier.” What is 
surprising is to find him expressing aston- 
ishment that the Russian government 
should have thought it necessary to send 
such people as these out of its territory. 
If he had but thought a little, he would 
have remembered that not ignorance but 
education is the deadly enemy of tyranny, 
the fast and firm friend of freedom. The 
ignorant proletarian can be kept in sub- 
jection by force, or cheaply appeased with 
bread and games. It is the man who 
knows his rights whom it is dangerous to 
rob of his heritage. 


The Trappist Monks of Kentucky. 


The same issue of the Century tells the 
story of an entirely different sort of exiles 
from those of Siberia; men who have vol- 
untarily withdrawn themselves from home 
and all that makes life dear; who have 
abandoned even their very names; the 
Trappist monks of Kentucky. 

It is a terrible life, as James Lane Allen 
described it; a proionged death, from 
which actual dissolution must be a joyful 
awakening: 


Upon them all, like a spell of enchantment, 
lies the sacred silence. The honey has been 
taken from the bees with solemnity; the 
grapes have been gathered without song and 
mirth. The vow of life-long silence taken by 
the Trappist must of course not be construed 
literally; but after all there are only two 
occasions during which ic is completely set 
aside—when confessing his sins and when 
singing the offices of thechurch. At all other 
times his tongue becomes, as far as possible, 
a superfluous member; he speaks only by per- 
mission of his superior and always simply 
and to the point. The monk at work with 
another exchanges with him only the few 
low, necessary words, and these that pro- 
voke no laughter. Of the three so-called mo- 
nastie graces, Simplicitas, Benignitus, Hilar- 
itas, the last is not his. Even for necessary 
speech he is taught to substitute a languace 
of signs, as fuily systematized as the speech 
of the deaf and dumb. Should he, while at 
work, wound his fellow workman, sorrow 
may be expressed by striking his breast. A 
desire to confess is sbown by lifting one hand 
to the mouth and striking the breast with the 
other. The maker of cheese crosses two 
fingers at the middle point to iet you know 
that it is made half of milk and half of cream. 
The guest master, whose business it is to act 
as your guide through the abbey and the 
grounds, is warily mindful of his special! func- 
tions and requests you to address none but 
him. Only the abbot is free to speak when 
and as his judgment may approve. It is 
silence, says the Trappist, that shuts out new 
ideas, worldly tupics, controversy. It is 
silence that enables the soul te contemplate 
with singleness and mortification the infinite 
perfections of the eternal. 

In the abbey it is this all-pervasive hush 
that fails like a leaden pall upon the stranger 
who has rushed iu from the talking universe 
nod this country of free speech. Are these 
priests modern: survivals of the rapt sulitaries 
of India? The days pass and the world, 
wbich seemed in hailing distance to you at 
first, has receded to dim remoteness. You 
stand at the window of your room looking 
out, aud hear in the autumn trees only the 
flute-like note of some migratory bird, passing 
siowly on toward the south with all its kiud. 
You listen within and hear but a key turning 
in disturt locks and the slow, retreating foot- 
steps of some dusky figure returning to its 
lonely self-commuuings. The utmost precau- 
tion is taken to avoid noise; in the dormitory 
not even your guide will speak to you, but 
explains by gesture and sigus. During the 
short siesta the Trappists allow themselves, 
if one of them, not wishing tu sleep, gets per- 
mission to read ia his su-called cell, he must 
turn the pares of his bouk inaudibly. In the 
refectory, While the meal is eaten and the 
appointed reader in the tribune goes through 
a service, if one through carelessness males 
a noise by so much as dropping a fork 
or a spoon, he leaves his seat and prostrates 
bimself on the fleor until bidden by the 
superior to arise. The same penance is un- 
dergonein the church by anycue who should 
distract attention with the clasp of his book. 

. . The dress consists, if he be a brother, 
of the roughest dark brown sergelike stuif, 
the overgarment of which is a long robe; if a 
father, of a similar material, but white in 
color, the overgurment being the cowl, be- 
neath whichis the black scapular. He changes 
it only once in two weeks. The frequent use 
vf the bath, as tending to lIuxuriousness, is 
forbidden him, especially if he be young. His 
diet is vegetables, fruit, honey, cider, cheese, 
and brown bread. Only when sick or infirm 
may he take even fisb or eggs. His table 
service is pewter, plain earthenware, a heavy 
woodc spoon and fork of bis owa making, 
and the bottom of a broken bottle for a salt 
cellar. If he wears the white cow! he eats 
but one such frugal repast a day during part 
of the year; if the brown rvbe, and therefore 
required to do more work, he has besides this 
mealanearly morning luncheoncalled *4nixt.” 
He renounces all claim to his own person, all 
right over his own powers. ‘lam as wax,” 
he exclaims; “meld meas you will.” By the 
taw of his patron saint, if commanded to do 
things too hard, or even impossible, he must 
still undertake them. 

Wor the least violations of the rules of his 
crder; for committing a mistake while recit- 
ing a psalm, a responsory, antiphon or lesson; 
for giving out one note instead of another, 
or saying dominus instead of domino; for 
breaking or losing anything, or comunitting 
any fauit while engaged in any kind of work 
in kitchen, pantry, bakery, garden, trade or 
business—he must humble bimself and make 
public satisfaction forthwith. Nay, more; 
each by his vows is forced to become his 
brother’s keeper, and to proclaim him publicly 
in the community cbapter for the slightest 
overt trauszression. For cluritr’s sake, how- 
ever, he may not judge motives nor inake 
yague general charges. 

The Trappist does aot walk beyond the in- 
closures except by permission. He must re- 
press all those ineffubly tender yearnings 
that visit and vex the human heart in this 
life. The death of the nearest kindred is not 
announced to him. Forgctten by the world, 
by him it is forgotten. Yet not wholly. When 
he lays the lashes of the scourge on his flesh— 
it may be on his carious bones—he does it not 
for his own sins alone. but for the sins of the 
whole world; and in his searching, self-im- 
posed humiliations, there is a silent, broad 
outreaching vf sympathetic effort in behalf 
of all his kind. Sorrow may not depict itself 
freely on his face. If a suffering invalid, he 
must manifest no interest in the pregress of 
his malady, feel no concern regarding the re- 
sult. In his last hour he sees ashes strewn 


upon the floor in the form of a cross, a thin 
scattering of straw made over them, and his 
body extended thereon to die; and from this 
hard bed of death he knows it wil! be borne 
on 2 bier by his brethren and laidin the grave 
without coffia or shroud. 


Enough.of such horrors. A deity who 
could approve such a system of prolonged 


suicide would find pleasure in condemning. 


a man to poverty. His most fitting temple 
would be a tenement house. ¢ 


‘AT A GARDEN PARTY OF KING DEMOS. 


Pall Mall Gazetta, 

King Demos has taken a new departure 
this summer, which has hitherto hardly re 
ceived the attention which it deserves. He 
has taken to holding garden parties in Trafal- 
gar square on Saturday afternoons, The in- 
stitution is novel but popular, and promises 
to become very useful. It supplies a great 
ueed, and staves off a great danger. The 
need is that of a common rallying point 
where the more active and earnest leaders 
of London democracy can meet to discuss in- 
formal!y with their followers the progress of 
events, and the danger was that Trafalgar 
square might be lust entirely to the people 
owing to the lack of any efficient mode of 
maintaining peacefully and legally the popu- 
lar protest against the usurpation of Mr. 
Matthews and Sir Charles Warrea. The Sat- 
urday garden party in the square which Mr. 

aunders has initiated bas now become one 
of the features of London life, and there is 
no saying what useful purposes this new de- 
parture may not serve. There is no place in 
all London so handy as the square for the 
purpose of a pulitical exchange. It is the 
most central point in the metropolis. It lies 
in a hollow, so that any one seeking a friend 
or acquaintance can easily pick him out from 
above; and it is sufficiently small to preclude 
the possibility of missing any one whom you 
wish to meet. 

On Saturday the square began to fill about 
haif-past three. Sir Charles Warren bad 
taken precautions against the holding of the 
formal orderly public meeting which the au- 
thorities have forbidden, but his precautions 
were worse than useless agaiust the gather- 
ing of an assemblage much more numerous 
than used to meet in the days when the unem- 
ployed held their continuous meetings in the 
square. Twenty policemen were picketed 
alung the parapet abuve the square. About 
the same number stood on guard around the 
Nelson coluinn, and some fifty or sixty others 
were stationed in threes and fours about the 
square. Reserves were massed in Scotland 
yurd. No mounted men Were present. About 
four o’clock the body of police in the square 
was reinforced,and as several hundred persons 
had collected, who were kept moving, the 
scene, looked at from above, was somewhat 
striking. Allthe seats in the square were 
full; all round the basins of the fountains men 
were sitting, while the pavement was filling 
with a continually increasing crowd, who 
moved about slowly, talklag and laughing. 
The fountaius were playing. From the win- 
dows cf the adjacent hotels, as from boxes in 
a theater, gaily dressed ladies looked down 
on the moving scene below. Across the 
square streamed the usual flood of traffic 
which makes Charing cross the busiest and 
liveliest center of western London. About 
four o’clock a hearty cheer, breaking out near 
one of the fountains and running like wildfire 
along the crowd, announced the errival of 
Mr. Saunders, che original projector of these 
al fresco conversaziones. He wore a ligbt coat 
and was easily recognizable. He walked 
abuut slowly, greeting his friends, and re- 
turning their salutations As soon as any 
cheering was heurd in any part of the 
square the tluid mass of people surged toward 
the cheering puint to see what was golpg on; 
and then as soon as they collected in a toler- 
ably compact mass, a band of twenty or 
thirty police would swoop down into [heir 
midst, chanting, ‘‘Pass along, gentlentin. 
Pass alone.” Mr. Saunders kept moving, 
and at first the pelice behaved decenily 
enough. There was no attempt at speaking. 
The people chaffed the police, and some of 
the constables, so far from resenting the 
jeers, privately remarked that they had litile 
taste for the job in which they were engaged. 
Bub there was the nameless, numberiess 
inspector in charge, sweeping them 
hither and thither, and leaving them little 
time for confidential colloquies. Another 
cheer and a rush, followed by the police, 
whose silver topped helmets showed like sturs 
above the dark mass of the crowd announced 
the arrival of Mr. Cuninghame Graham, M.P., 
to watch whom a squad of police was told off. 
An unknown person un horseback rode round 
the square cheered by the crowd, who foi- 
lowed him out of the square into the street in 
front of Morley’s hotel. 

The square now became less crowded. Dr. 
Clark, M.P., was there discoursing of the ini- 
quities perpetrated in our name by the Shep- 
stones and the Osbornes in Zuluiand. The 
war was a put up job, of that he had no 
duubt. Put General Smith in complete con- 
trol of the ccuntry and you need not fire 
another shot. He had just received letters 
trom the seat of war, and he was running 
over with detaiis which the house will hear 
to-night. Just as’ he was discoursing in con. 
versution about the duings of Usibepu and the 
Usutus, we were stopped by the sudden fall 
of a short, poorly clad fellow. He dropped 
as if in an epileptic titand lay for a moment 
perfectly flat. The pclice were around him, 
and he seemed to think they had fluug him 
down, for the moment he got his breath he 
sprang to his feet and attacked the nearest 
constable. Instantly a wild bubbub arose. 
Policemen ran up from ali quarters and the 
luckiess wight was seized by a dozen stalwart 
constables und marched off to the lock-up 
amid a chorus of groaus and cries, ‘Take his 
number,” “Down with Warren’s murderers,” 
ete, etc. The departure cf so many police 
restored quiet, nor was there any attempt to 
hold a meeting. The Rev. Malcolm MacColl, 
bronzed with the northern sun, sauntered 
ucross the square, where last November he 
had been. mauled by the police, exchauging 
notes of his yachting experiences off the north 
of Scotland for gossip about high personages 
in Petersburg society. Mr. MacColl disap- 
peared. In his place came the Rev. Stewart 
Headlam, fresh from paying out of the strike 
fund nearly seven hundred of Bryant and 
Muy’s match girls. Next Saturday, mayhap, 
some of tbe match girls themselves 
may come down to tell tueir story to their 
friends in the square. Meanwhile the crowd 
in front of Moriley’s hotel was increasing. A 
fresh contingent had left the square after 
the last arrest, and the road was tolerably 
blocked. Mr. Graham, “shepherded” by the 
police, had sought refuge on the steps of 
Morley’s hotel. A friend tried to get him a 
glass of water. ‘We don’t want nene of yer 

socialists in ’ere,” said the waiter, slam- 
miog the door in his face. The crowd checred 
Grabam, who acknowledged the cheers by 
taking off his hat. Standing on the steps of 
the hotel it seemed as if he were guing to ad- 
dress a meeting. The pathway was densely 
crowded. In the street there was a hopeless 


block—’buses, hansoms, and cabs. The ob- 
struction to traffic in front of Morley’s hotel 
was worse than that which has been occa- 
sioned by any of the meetings held in the 
square in the days when they were permitted 
as a matter of course. At last a column of 
policemen marched down the copa from 
St. Martin’s church, driving the crowd into 
the street. Then they marched up-the steps 
of the hotel and pitched Mr. Grabam and the 
others dowa stairs.) Mr. Graham was thrown 
against a cab, which ran over his foot, lami 
him so severely that he had to go home. Mil 
and modest Mr. Massingham who wss present 
professionally thus describes the police charge 
in the columns of the Daily News: 

‘“‘A band of police came, literally charging 
down or the few dozen movirg men and boy: 
with severa! journalists among them, an 
scattered them like chaff. less persons 
—spectators or sympathizers—were seized by 
the clothes or the throat, and violently 
thrown out of the roadway. A ruffan num 
bered 429 L simply tore up and down assault- 
ing everybody in turn, myself included. 
Anotber man, whose number was M 64, 
seized me and threw me half across the road 
—mark you, though I was not even loitering, 
but walking briskly along. It was one of the 
most maddening sightsI ever saw. The ase 
saults [ have described and scores of others 
were made without a shadow of a shade of 
provocation. The people were only too 
ready to get out of the way of the police.” 

“Back to the square” was the cry, and the 
crowd streamed back to the square, where 
numbers both of the police and of the public 
were much increased. 

The police were now getting rough. Boys 
were Selling a patter song about Sir Charles 
Warren and his pugilistic policeman, Social- 
ist publications were being cried vigorously, 
and now and then an irate citizen would ex- 
press in aloud voice his disapproval of the 
conduct of “Charley Warren.” ‘‘They are 
worse than the royal Irish,” said the corre- 
spondent of an frish newspaper who had just 
seen a colleague rescued from ay stalwart 
ruffian who had pinned him by the tkroat. 
**Yes,” chimed in another pressman, “but you 
bave no idea how they hate the job. The 


whole force is seething with discontent. War- » 


ren means well, no doubt, but he is driving 
the constables to mutiny. ‘Their discipline has 
been made much severer, at the same tims 
that the atmosphere in which they live has 
become much more hostile. Superintendents 
and inspectors have lamented repeatedly the 
change. The sympathy of the crowd now is 
not with the policeman, but with the man he 
arrests.” The conversation was interrupted 
by an ugly rush of fifty policemen who were 
stampeding Mr. Saunders. He bad been 
walking about quietly, when the police de- 
cided to harry him out of thesquare. Imagine 
a human football driven before a compact 
mass of forty or fifty constables amid hooting 


and greaning, until at last it isdriven through © 


the line of pillars and then flung violently 
to the ground, and you havethe scene. Mr. 
Saunders ‘much shaken, took acab and went 

ome. 
Rev. Stewart Headlam. He was not speak- 
ing. He was smoking a cigarette and mov- 
ing about talking to friends. But the word 
seemed to be passed to drive him out of the 
square. A rush of constables was made upon 
him, and he was driven from behind the whole 
length of the square into the street. He then 
walked round to another entrance and came 
in again. 
he was driven out again, and this time was 
ruughly treated. His hat was knocked into 
a pancake, and he was almost pulled out of 
his clothes. Among those who were most 
violent in their handling of him were Con- 
stables AR 71, A R 74, A R 96, and MILI. 
They harried him through the street nearly 


to St. Martia’s church, where he was. rescued — 


bya friend with a stout stick. The crowd 
then swept back to the square, where they 
remained sauntering about, enjoying their 
garden party as best they could. until about 
six o’cleck, when a large body of men of the 


B reserve came up, and the police swept all — 


out of the square. 
There was no violence and no disorder, ex- 
cept on the part of the police, whose inter- 


ference with what would have beenaper- ~ 


fectly quiet assemblage caused more obstruc-. 
tion and commotion than we have seen at 
Charingcross since last November. : 


No; but Sccause It is the Truth. 
Boston Transcript. 


Henry George comes out strong in defense. 


of copyright as an abstract principle, but. 
thinks the inventor has no natural right of 
ownership which should be secured to him by 
a patent. Is this because Mr. George has 
written one of the must universally translated. 


books since “Rubinson Crusoe” or “Uncle _ 


Tom’s Cabin,” and has not invented cork- 


! screws and ice cream freezers? 


MASS MEETING 


of advocates of 


THE SINGLE TAX ON LAND VALUES, 


at 


COOPER UNION, 


MONDAY EVENING, AUGUST 27, 1883, 


to indorse the nomination of 


CLEVELAND & THURMAN, 


On the ground thit any reduction of tariff. 
duties is a step toward the abolition of alk 
taxes on the products of industry and their 
consequent transfer to land values. 


ee 


THE MEETING WILL BE ADDRESSED BY- 


WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON 


of Massachusetts, 


_ HENRY GEORGE 


of New Yorks 


All who wish to. hear a bold and thorough discussiog 


of the great issue of this campaign are invited, 


TO SINGLE TAX CLEVELAND VOTERS. 


The conference of single tax men held at Cooper union, New York, on Monday, 
August 6, decided to make an enrollment of all single tax men who propose to support. 
Cleveland and Thurman. All who desire to have their names added to this roll can” 


do so by signing the blank given below and forwarding it to this office. : 
can be made to serve for a number of signatures by clipping it out and pasting iton a © 


sheet of paper. 


I authorize the enrollment of my name on the list. of voters who propose to sup 
port Cleveland and Thurman in the coming election, on the ground that any step 
toward tariff reduction tends toward the abolition of all taxes on the.products of labor, 


and the finai transfer of such taxes to land values, 


NAME,.....ccccccscnseseveccccnaccnccesincnness cosdecevatecessenecescccucercesavcececacccs 


‘tie 


ADDRESS,....04.-ccssesesecscersesccessccescecsecessatecssaconssceaccesscetecscesesezen 


Send this blank when signed to THE STANDARD office, 13 Union square, New York, 


Then the police took to chevying the- 


No sooner was he recognized than - 


One blank: - 
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